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Pp. 30. 


In the present crisis of the Church, there are two classes of persons 
who need special admonition: indolent Churchmen, and religious dis- 
senters. We would not willingly abandon the idea that there is yet a 
remnant of the latter class; men who by the prejudices of education, 
or the exercise of what we deem mistaken judgment, have been led to 
attach themselves to some dissenting communion; but who yet are so 
far from regarding the Church with hostility, that they see, no less 
clearly than ourselves, that on the article of her existence depends, in 
all human calculation, the continuance of the gospel faith among us ; 
that she is not only the bulwark, but even the citadel of Protestantism ; 
and that, with her fall, all that is christian in dissent must perish like- 
wise. If such dissenters yet exist, they altogether mistake their policy 
in continuing dissenters. If they would see the Church maintained, 
they must join her array, and combat on her side. Prejudices and minor 
differences must be forgotten: the fact that Curistianity, as regards 
these realms, is in danger, is quite enough to show that they cannot be 
guiltless, if they delay to come “ to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty.” If these considerations be true as regards dissenters, they 
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must, of course, have indisputable weight with regard to Churchmen. 
The Church is assailed. This admits not of a doubt. Perjured 
Papists, Infidels, 





# qui nullo mundum credunt rectore moveri, 
Atque ideo intrepidi quecunque altaria tangunt.” 


** Protestant Dissenters,” at whose meetings Mr. O'Connell harangues, 
all these are using every conceivable weapon of the kingdom of dark- 
ness against the Protestant Church. The very government of the 
nation is in their hands. To deny that the Church is in danger 
would be the blindest fatuity. But how is the danger to be met? 
The Church, as the-Church, cannot meet it. She has no Convocation, 
no ordinary means of acting in a collective capacity. Yet she is not 
without the means of defence. Her members may yet act, energeti- 
cally and unitedly, though not in an official union. Apathy on their 
part can alone alienate from her the protection of the Highest, who is 
in her by his covenant, and cannot be with her enemies, except, 
if need be, he may use them as his instruments to correct and 
purify her. 

Mr. Norris, with great ingenuity and ability, presses home this argu- 
ment by the example of Esther. Israel, the covenanted people of God, 
was, by the government of Persia, in the hands of a godless minister, 
devoted to extinction. The relevancy of that historical fact it is unneces- 
sary to indicate or insist on. The people of God were scattered, and, 
in human prospect, utterly helpless. But did the decree take effect? 
No. It brought confusion and utter ruin on the wretch who planned it, 
and advanced and aggrandized the community it aimed to ‘extirpate. 
And how was this effected? Through the prayers and labours, princi- 
pally, of two individuals of the nation. Esther, the queen, though a 
Jewess, was not known as such; her cousin Mordecai, perhaps with a 
view to that crisis, had charged her to conceal her nation; but now that 
persecution had arisen against the Jews, he takes altogether a different 
course, and commands her to profess her religion, and seek indemnity for 
her people at the hands of the king. But it was death to approach the 
royal presence unbidden ; and to approach with such a profession and 
such a request, might well seem death inevitable ; and Esther shrank 
from the trial. But Mordecai replied, ‘“* Think not with thyself that 
thou shalt escape in the king’s house, more than all the Jews; for if 
thou altogether holdest thy peace at this time, then shall there enlarge- 
ment and deliverance arise to the Jews from another place ; but thou 
and thy father’s house shall be destroyed: and who knoweth whether 
thou art come to the kingdom for such a time as this?” (Esth. iv. 
13, 14.) On this text Mr. Norris preaches, and very eloquently and 
logically enforces the necessity of decision on the part of Churchmen in 
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times of danger to the Church ; and indignantly denounces the cold and 
selfish policy which, while it dreads to apostatize, hesitates to act ; 
which regards all activity as useless, or only calculated to injure the 
active party. He that is not with the people of God, openly and 
actively with them, is against them. God needs not their exertions; he 
can bring deliverance to his church, if so he pleases, “ from another 
place ;” it is themselves they benefit when they fight his battles ; but if 
they fight them not, they must expect to be treated as renegades and 
deserters. 

We especially recommend the perusal of this sermon to all waverers, 
although we believe no ingenuous or pious mind can fail to be benefited 
by its just and forcible application of the Scripture parallel. If we do 
really believe our Church to be sound, and Catholic, and Apostolical, 
we should have the same confidence in the Arm that protects her, 
that the Israelite, our spiritual ancestor, was authorized to entertain. 
Deliverance will arise for her ; and the great point is that we may have 
our part in the fulfilment of that glorious purpose, and be the instru- 
ments of the divine glory. As Mr. Norris expresses it, 


Let Esther’s example, then, be adopted as your pattern, and stedfastly em- 
bracing her awakened conviction, in the enlarged view of it which I have been 
endeavouring to set forth, take each of you this true estimate of your Christian 
responsibility, that you are come to your respective places and influence in 
society, as she came to the kingdom, “ for such a time as this,” for the particu- 
lar exigencies, with especial reference to the Church, of your own probationary 
period ; and casting yourselves, as she did, by humiliation and prayer, upon the 
divine succour and support, brace up your minds to the heroic ahaha her 
determination, so impressively summed up in her decisive words, “if I perish, 
I perish.” If it please God that my life be sacrificed in this perilous service, 
His will be done. I cannot devote it to a better cause, nor can I hazard its 
forfeiture more profitably to myself, than when it will be gain to lose it. Let 
this then, finally, be your established purpose ; and though, in the self-confident 
calculations of conspiring unbelievers, our Church's days are numbered, as were 
those of Israel at the crisis before us by her inveterate foe, and sport is made 
of it in their impious carousals, as already prostrate at their feet, after the same 
eusample, yet emulate Esthez’s fortitude with unwavering resolution. For this 
is one of the Church’s divinely-specified prerogatives, that that kingdom shall 
perish which deserts its cause, and the same issue that Esther’s narrative has 
recorded shall ultimately defeat, in every instance, all the evil which the craft 
and subtilty of the devil or man works against it—their wicked devices shall 
“return upon their own heads,” and ifs “ sorrow shall be turned into joy ;” and 
“light call potuns and rest” for ever shall be its portion.—Pp. 28—30. 


Our readers may perhaps say, “ We see the obligation, but we do 
not see our way clearly to the discharge of it.” We answer, the history 
itself will sufficiently instruct us. The Jews, in their persecution, 
employed themselves in prayer and humiliation. Let Churchmen do 
even as they. Let every man’s private and earnest prayers arise for his 
church; let him, in faith, and reliance on the promises, earnestly 
beseech God to confound the malice of her enemies; let him invoke a 
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blessing on his own personal exertions; the spirit of enlightenment to 
discern, the spirit of courage to execute; above all, let him purify his 
heart, that his prayers be not hindered, and that he bring not a curse 
upon his people. Then “ armed thrice,” because his “ quarrel” is 
** just,” let him further imitate the Israelites, by appealing from a per- 
fidious and enslaved administration, to a Protestant and faithful king. 
Let the Church lay her cause at the foot of His Majesty. Let the 
laity distinctly press for THE CONVOCATION ; let them not say, 
** it will not be granted,” “ the request will be fruitless,” but let them 
say, ‘‘ duty bids, I come,” and we shall see whether He in whose hand 
the king’s heart is, to turn it whithersoever he will, will not lead him to 
extend the golden sceptre. And we would add, with that deep respect 
with which it becomes every British subject to approach the throne, 
‘* who knoweth whether His Majesty himself be come to the kingdom 
for such a time as this?” His firmness, in the counsels of Providence, 
may yet be the means of crushing the formidable conspiracy of our god- 
less enemies. 

We will conclude by presenting our readers with one more short 
extract from this powerful and convincing sermon, in which the 
preacher traces, with wonderful acuteness and reflection, the parallel 
between our times and some others. 


So far then it appears we are personally interested in Mordecai’s expostula- 
tion. To bring it completely home to us, our respective times and circum- 
stances with reference to our own portion of the Catholic Church, must also 
correspond ; and though, on first glancing upon the case, this obvious dis- 
crepancy presents itself, that no overt act of hatred so revolting to humanity 
has been perpetrated, as the promulging a decree of extermination against our 
whole communion, yet the spiritual wickedness, constituting the very gall of 
bitterness in this sanguinary proscription, may still be abroad amongst us, and 
in active operation, compassing the same ends, with a refined malignity, by 
circumvention and intrigue. 

The times of Julian are precisely those characterized in this position; for 
that apostate from Christianity, in the course he adopted towards the church, 
studiously abstained from open and direct persecution. He affected, with refe- 
rence to religion, that specious impartiality, which leaves to every man full 
power of judging for himself what faith and worship he shall adhere to; but, 
under this mask of moderation, he withdrew from the Christians, and their spi- 
ritual rulers, the privileges that had been granted to them—he shut up the 
schools in which they exclusively taught philosophy and the liberal arts, turn- 
ing the whole empire into a aden of infidelity—he encouraged the sectaries 
who brought dishonour upon the Gospel by their divisions—and, whilst revil- 
ing the Mosaic history, and ridiculing the Jewish law, he distinguished the 
Jews by special marks of his indulgence. 

This was his insidious policy as ecclesiastical history sets it out. The state- 
ment is most remarkable with reference to our own Church, in the times in 
which we live: for terms could not be chosen more accurately descriptive, 
even in their minutest details, of the spoliations and restraints now under legis- 
lative deliberation, for its future discountenance, and intended, if it be possible, 
to be passed into laws. And if, upon comparing this sapping system with 
Ilaman’s projected carnage, a question can be raised as to its essential identity 
with that tyrannous decree, cither in the spirit which suggested it, or in the 
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issue, the subtle contriver’s own testimony will set that question at rest; for 
Julian made it no secret, that the motive by which he was actuated was hatred 
to the Gospel: and that the policy he pursued was adopted upon a conviction 
both of the insufficiency of violence to effect its extirpation ; and that the dex- 
terous management of undermining expedients under the semblance of clemency, 
would accomplish that impious design. But the same EYE, whose watchful- 
ness over Israel was its security against Haman’s conspirings, was still ex- 
panded with unslumbering vigilance upon the Church: and as, in the former 
instance, the reckless persecutor was taken in his own snare, and perished sud- 
denly by his own contrivings, so, in the latter, was the treacherous dealer, with 
almost equal unpreparedness for such an event, made a betrayer to himself; 
for he rashly embroiled himself in a war, which he as imprudently conducted, 
and the lance of a Persian soldier cut him short in his career, when he had 
lived just long enough to develop all the crafty wiliness that he imagined. 

The time then in which it has pleased God to cast our lot, is precisely such 
a time as that which the text refers to. It is one of those seasons “ of trouble, 
rebuke, and blasphemy,” which many a time, in ages past, the church has ex- 
perienced, and to which, from a moral necessity, it is still continually liable, 
in its passage through a world equally at enmity with it, and the God of its 
salvation. The very Israel of God, under the Gospel dispensation, it is now 
publicly proscribed, in the very terms I use, as “a vile incubus” upon Chris- 
tianity; and the Hamans amongst us, who revile it in these atrocious terms, 
and who are conspiring together, and taking their counsel, to blot out its very 
remembrance from the earth, have been long too successfully preparing the 
way for this consummation of their hatred, by spurious admixtures and disfi- 
gurements of their own perverse conceits, and by confounding it with the cor- 
ruptest counterfeits.—Pp. 19—22. 


-- <>——-- 


Art. IIl.— The Life of Bishop Jewel. By Cuantes Wess Le Bas, M.A. 
London: Rivingtons. Pp. iv. 345. 

Tus is the fourth biographical volume contributed by Mr. Le Bas 
to the “‘ Theological Library,” one of the most excellent and orthodox 
periodicals of the day; but after a diligent perusal of this Life of 
Bishop Jewel, we were a little disappointed at the few additions made 
to previous lives. We could also have wished that a more perfect 
enumeration of the Bishop’s works had been given. 

If we contemplate the period in which Bp. Jewel flourished, and take 
a review of the very active part which he took in the establishment and 
extension of the Reformed Religion, it must be obvious that a popular 
account of his life and times at the present momentous crisis, would be 
highly useful and edifying. In our day, the re-establishment of Popery 
in Ireland is more than threatened. We have seen the Papists on all 
questions leagued with a base faction to overthrow the government of 
Sir Robert Peel, solely because he identifies himself with Protestantism. 
We have seen the assumption of episcopal dignity by the idolatrous 
professors of Popery. We have witnessed a descendant of the great 
Lord Russell, who laid his head on the block for the cause of the 
Established Church, combining with Jews, Infidels, and Heretics, in 
the unholy work of plundering the house of God. And with these 
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evils staring us in the face, we think nothing could be more profitable 
than a more enlarged and popular history of the champions and 
martyrs of Protestantism, than that we have now before us. 

Mr. Le Bas, it is true, modestly declares that he assumes “ no other 
merit than that of care and industry,” in the compilation. But Mr. 
Le Bas has already acquired a great neme in the republic of letters, 
and every brochure stamped with his imprimatur carries with it a 
prima facie evidence of sterling merit, which we would never wish to 
see impaired. 

In the list of Jewel’s works, we find omitted— 

An Answer to Mr. Hardyng’s Book, entitled, ‘‘ a Detection of Certain 
Errors,” &c. London, 1565. London, 1568. 

And the Letter to Scipio is dated erroneously 1559, whereas the bull 
of Pius IV. summoning the Council of Trent, is only dated Jan. 1, 
1560. 

Perhaps in a future edition our author will correct these little 
blemishes, and also think it worth his while to consult the Cotton 
MSS. Colig. B. 5, fol. 312. 6, where there is a Tract entitled, ‘* On 
the Bp. of Salisbury, his Words at his Death, and Epitaphs.”” And we 
would further recommend an application to the library at Zuric, where, 
we believe, a mass of original correspondence exists, as well as in some 
of our own public libraries ; calculated, not only to throw considerable 
light upon the life and opinions of this distinguished prelate, but to 
place his erudition and profound knowledge of Scripture in a still more 
exalted point of view than it already so deservedly occupies. 

We could have wished, moreover, that the history of that most 
splendid monument of Jewel’s genius, the “ Apology for the Church 
of England,” had been more fully discussed, and that a detailed 
account of the various editions it has gone through, and the languages 
into which it has been translated, had been recorded. ‘This would have 
been no very difficult task, as Mr. Isaacson, in his Translation, had 
acted the part of a laborious pioneer, and collected, in a most classical 
style, the “‘ testimonies of authors” on Jewel’s unrivalled merits. And 
in the preface and life prefixed to the American edition, some further 
information might have been obtained. 

It has been the fashion amongst our opponents, to magnify the cele- 
brated recantation of Jewel into an absolute abjuration of the principles 
of the Reformed Religion ; and some have been found who have gone so 
far as to say that he never was cordially reconciled to the professors of 
the Established Church. This point has been most satisfactorily dis- 
posed of by his biographer in the following passage :— 

At Frankfort Jewel found himself in the midst of a great company of Pro- 


testant fugitives, from whom he met with a most cordial and fraternal welcome; 
more especially, because he appeared among them as one recovered from the 
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very jaws of destruction. Suill it could not be forgotten that he brought with 
him a name tainted by the odour of unfaithfulness. And it was quite indis- 
pensable that this evil savour should be cleansed away, by a public act of con- 
tession and penitence, before he could be received into the full confidence of 
his brethren in adversity. He was, therefore, advised, in the strongest manner, 
to make an open and voluntary retraction of his subscription: and the two 
persons by whom this measure was most urgently recommended, were Samson, 
late Dean of Chichester, and his old benefactor, Chambers, who were both at 
Frankfort when Jewel arrived there. Little entreaty, however, was required. 
The counsels of his friends found an immediate eche in his own heart; and he 
followed their suggestions without delay, His subscription to the Popish 
articles had been publicly made in St. Mary’s church at Oxford. He now, 
therefore, resolved that his abjuration of them should be pronounced, as 
publicly, before the face of a christian assembly. He accordingly, on the very 
next Sunday after his arrival, proclaimed his own weakness, from the pulpit, in 
language of deep humiliation and bitter self-reproach. In a voice almost 
stifled with sighs and tears, he exclaimed,—* It was my abject and cowardly 
inind, and faint heart, that made my weak hand commit this wickedness.” He 
then fervently implored the pardon of Almighty God whom he had offended, 
and the forgiveness of the Church which he had dishonoured. The whole con- 
gregation were moved, even to weeping, by the passionate expression of his 
shame and sorrow; and, at once, restored him to his former place in their 
esteem. There was not one among them who did not, thenceforth, embrace 
him as a beloved brother, and almost as an angel of God. Perhaps they even 
valued him still more highly for his ingenuous repentance, than they would 
have done, if he had never fallen.—Pp. 34, 35. 


The death of the Popish queen at once altered the position of the 
exiles, and Jewel was speedily elevated to the see of Salisbury. His 
first official journey was a continued progress of kindness, of patience, 
and of laborious ministry. In a letter to Peter Martyr, he draws a 
lamentable picture of the degradation to which Popery had, in a few 
years, reduced the people ;—a picture which the advocates of Lord 
John Russell's Bill for the plunder of the Irish Protestant Church, 
would do well to peruse. 





At last, (he says,) I have returned to London, worn and harassed by 
painful journeying. You possibly have thought me dead, because I have not 
written. I, in the meanwhile, was kept away for three whole months by the 
duties of this arduous commission. . . . . And what, you will ask, has been 
done, after all? Receive then, in a single word, the result of much laborious 
inquiry. We found every where the minds of the multitude sufficiently well 
disposed to the true religion ; and this, too, where the greatest difficulty was 
expected. Nevertheless, it is scarcely to be believed what a harvest, or rather 
what a wilderness, of superstition, had sprung up in the time of the Marian 
darkness. We found every where votive reliques of saints, nails with which 
the infatuated people dreamed that Christ had been pierced, and certain 
minute fragments of the sacred cross. The number of sorceresses and witches, 
in all quarters, was enormous. The cathedral churches had become dens of 
robbers, or worse, if any thing more foul and iniquitous could be named. If 
thtre was any instance of inveterate 2 it was found among the priests ; 
those, more especially, who, for a time, had stood forward on our side. 
They, as I suppose, in order that they may not be thought to have changed 
their opinions inconsiderately, are now confounding every thing. But let them 
make what disturbance they may; we, in the mean time, have thrust them out 
from their degree and ministry.—Pp. 71, 72. 
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To enlarge upon the evils, moral and political, with which a nation 
subject to the papal dominion must be infected, would here be a work of 
supererogation. The advocates of Romanism are accustomed to fortify 
their position with spurious and hyperbolical quotations, chiefly from 
foreign divines, who are absurdly called the patriarchs of our Church, 
and to argue that the discipline of the Popish religion was calculated 
to promote the moral welfare of the public. From such a decision we 
confidently appeal to the dignified morality of the English and Scotch, 
compared with that total absence of principle—that abandonment to 
voluptuousness and sensuality—that disregard even to the outward 
forms of law, both human and divine, which characterises the Popish 
assassin of Ireland. We appeal to the manners, laws, customs, and 
institutions of foreign nations, and particularly those whose obedience 
to the Church of Rome is unlimited. We appeal to the habits and 
ferocity of Mr. O’Connell’s “ finest pisintry,” over whom their priest- 


hood possesses unlimited influence, and are confident the advantage 
must lie on the side of that Protestant Church which Lord John 
Russell and his factious followers have dared to vilify. 

But to return to the subject which has elicited these remarks. 
The example set by Bishop Jewel as the determined and uncom- 
promising champion of the Church, is well worthy imitation. Evils 


almost as imminent, and, in some respects, of a more fearfu 
character, impend over the Protestant religion in this our day. For 
blind, indeed, must that man be, to the insidious arts, and nefarious 
intrigues, of the dark faction who sway the destinies of Ireland, if they 
suppose for a moment that the fate of the Established Church will be 
confined to that island. The dark wing of the destroying demon will 
speedily overshadow our land; the Python of superstition will breathe 
pestilence and destruction over our altars, unless their appointed 
guardians do their duty fearlessly and manfully. We have never 
despaired of the ultimate triumph of our cause, even when the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Act was followed by Popish Eman- 
cipation ; and the latter was succeeded by the dismantling of the 
towers of the Protestant Church in Ireland, and by the abolition, at 
one fell swoop, of ten bishoprics. We trusted in the Rock or AcEs. 
But we cannot shut our eyes to the perils by which we are environed, 
nor conceal the fact that the Established Church is threatened with 
desolation, and the ark of our God openly assailed by schismatics and 
infidels of all denominations. Let the resistance offered by Jewel to 
the spoliation of the Church, however, be imitated by our own Prelates, 
and we shall come out triumphant from the fiery ordeal. 

The care with which he guarded and administered the episcopal revenues, 
was extended by him to those belonging to the Church over which he presided. 


This duty was one which, at that period, required unusual firmness and 
address. Elizabeth was notoriously vigilant over her treasury. Not only her 
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gay courtiers, but her most faithful and laborious servants, were often heard to 
complain of this department in her system of government. But then, there 
was always a valuable, and, as many seemed to think, an inexhaustible, 
resource in the property of the Church. Solvat Ecclesia—let the Church pay 
for all—was literally the motto of a company of young gallants, who appeared 
with sumptuous appointments at a solemn tilting, in the time of Bishop Ban- 
croft. And it is well known that, during the whole of Elizabeth’s reign, it 
required all the watchfulness and courage of the Bishops, to preserve what had 
been left by Henry and his courtiers, from indiscriminate plunder. Jewel was 
inflexible in his resistance to this shameless rapacity. One instance, in par- 
ticular, is recorded of his faithfulness in this respect. A certain layman of 
rank, having, by some means, obtained a prebend in the Church of Salisbury, 
was desirous of letting it for his own advantage. He waited on the Bishop for 
his consent; produced the stipulations of the contract; and, with it, the 
opinions of the lawyers relative to the validity of the transaction, The Bishop 
instantly replied, “« What your lawyers may answer I know not. But this I 
know,—that I will take care that my church shall sustain no loss, while I 
live.” What was the precise nature of this case,—and whether it was such as 
enabled the Bishop to protect his church by any effectual opposition to the 
measure,—we are left wholly uninformed. At all events, he must have had 
the satisfaction of knowing that he had done his part towards saving the 
patrimony of the Church from the ruin which her own professed friends were 
bringing upon it. It is, further, much to his honour that the presence of the 
Queen and her Court was unable to bear down his resolution, or to deter him 
from manifesting the same care for the whole Church collectively. On one 
occasion he was called upon to preach before her Majesty. He chose for his 
text, Psalm Ixix. 9, “ The zeal of thy house hath eaten me.” In the course of 
his sermon he observed, that “ the cause why the Church of God is so for- 
saken was the want of zeal in them that should, either for their courtesy, or 
for their ability, be fosterers of learning, and increase the livings, where occa- 
sion is, and give hope and comfort to learned men. What said I—increase ? 
Nay, the livings and provision which heretofore were given to this use, are 

taken away.” He then goes on to denounce and expose the ruinous impro- 
priations, and other scandalous abuses of sacred property: and adds, “ thus 
they that should be careful for God’s Church—that should be patrons to 

provide for the consciences of the people, and to place among them a learned 

minister, who might be able to preach the word unto them, out of season, and 

in season, and to fulfil his ministry,—seek their own, and not that which is 

Jesus Christ's. They serve not Jesus Christ, but their belly. And this is 

done, not in one place, or in one county, but throughout England. A gen- 

tleman cannot keep his house unless he have a parsonuge or two in farm in his 

possession.” And then he exclaims—“ O merciful God, whereto will this grow 

at last! If the misery which this plague worketh would reach to but one 

age, it were tolerable. But it will be a plague to the posterity. It will be 

the decay and desolation of God's Church.” Young men which are toward and 

learned, see this. They see that he which feedeth the flock, hath least part of 

the milk. He which goeth a warfare, hath not half his wages. Therefore, 

they are weary and discouraged. They change their studies. Some become 

prentices. Some turn to physic. Some tolaw. All shun and flee the ministry. 

And—besides the hinderance that thus groweth by wicked dealing of patrons— 

by reason of the impropriations, the vicarages in many places, and in the 

properest market towns, are so simple, that no man can live upon them, and 

therefore no man will take them. They were wont to say, Beneficia sine cur4a— 

benefices without charge. But now it may be said, Cura sine beneficio, charge 

or cure without benefice!” He next addresses the Queen herself, more directly, 

in these words: “ Your Grace’s subjects had some hopes of amendment in 

your Grace's late visitation. But yet it standeth in case as miserable as it did 

before. J know your Grace heareth not of these matters. And 1 hope God 
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will work im your gracious heart to provide some remedy against them. For, 
otherwise, the schvols will be forsaken, the Church desolate, the people wild 
and dismayed, the gospel discredited: otherwise, we shall see that wrought 
against the house of God, that never any Jeroboam, or Julian, or Licinius, 
could have brought to pass against us.” He then proceeds to notice the 
advocates for what, in modern phraseology, we may call the voluntary system,— 
who seem to have been nearly as clamorous in those days, as they are in our 
own: “ But there are many who will say, such as be ministers in the Church 
should teach freely without hope of recompense or hire for their labour. Our 
preachers are no better than Peter or Paul, and the other apostles. They are 
no better than the holy prophets, who lived poorly. Poverty is a commend- 
able estate! So say some, in like devotion as did Judas,—what needed this 
waste? This might have been sold for much and given to the poor! Not that 
he cared for the poor, but because he was a thief, and had the bag, and bare 
that which was given. 1 doubt not there are many which teach Christ, for 
Christ’s sake ; which say in their soul, the Lord is my portion; who, in that 
heavy time, from which God delivered them, if they might have received their 
life only for a recompense, would have been glad to take the pains; who seek 
you and not yours; which have forsaken all they had to follow Christ. I 
doubt not there are such. But, for the hope of posterity, I report me to all 
you which are fathers, and have children for whom you are caretul. Although 
you yourselves have a zeal and care for the house of God, yet will ye not breed 
them up, keep them at school, until four and twenty years old, to your charges, 
that, in the end, they may live in glorious poverty /—that they may live poor 
and naked, like the prophets and apostles! Our posterity shall rue that ever 
such fathers went before them. And chronicles shall report this contempt of 
learning among the punishments and murrains, and other plagues of God. 
They shall leave it written, in what time, and under whose reign this was 
done. Or, if we grow so barbarous that we consider not this, or be not able to 


draw it into chronicle, yet foreign nations shall not spare to write this, and 
publish it, to our everlasting reproach and shame.”—Pp. 210 - 215. 


We should not be doing justice, either to the Bishop or his 
biographer, were we to confine our extracts merely to what may be 
salled the historical points of the prelate’s life, for although with Jewel 
religion was the “ one thing,” still the times in which he lived neces- 
sarily compelled him to mix with the world, and to enter into the 
discussion of those subjects of absorbing interest to the divine and 
patriot, with which the times of Mary and Elizabeth teemed. In 
placing these before the reader, Mr. Le Bas has displayed sound 
judgment and discrimination, and the text with which he closes at 
once the Life of Jewel and his volume, is in good taste and feeling. 
The closing portion of the address (on the Sacraments) may be 
regarded, observes our author, as his own last words, and a more 
appropriate termination of our notice could not be selected. 


“ My son, hearken unto me. These be the last words which I shall speak 
unto thee. Thou seest, in me, the weakness and decay of the flesh. Thou 
shalt be, as I am now. One passeth before another. The world, and the 
beauty thereof, fade and come to an end. Trust not the world. It will deceive 
thee. Walk advisedly. Know, thou shalt give an account of thy doings. For 
we must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ: that every man may 
receive the things which are done in the body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or evil.” 
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* Deceive no man by wrongful dealing. Increase not thy goods, by extortion, 
vor by usury. He that giveth his money unto usury, shall not enter into the 
Tabernacle of the Lord. He that taketh usury of his neighbour, killeth him 
without a sword. The Lord will avenge it. He will not bless ill-gotten goods. 
They cannot prosper, They will never continue, nor remain unto the third 
heir.” 













«« My son, in all thy doings, fear the Lord. If thou fear the Lord, thou shalt 
prosper, and, in the day of thine end, thou shalt be blessed. Meddle not much 
with other men’s business, lest thou be entangled with controversies. Abhor 
the slanderer and double-tongued. Let my doings, which am thy father, be 
ever before thine eyes. Those few goods which | have, were truly gotten. I 
have not gathered them of the tears, and heaviness, and undoing, or hindering, 
of any. Help thy neighbour according to thy power, and turn not thy face 
from the poor and needy. Be merciful after thy power. If thou hast much, 
give plenteously. If thou hast little, do thy diligence gladly to give of that 
little. Be not slow to visit the sick. Whatever thou takest in hand, remember 
the end, and thou shalt never do amiss.” 
















As for me, I have passed the vanities and miseries of this world. The Lord 
hath given, and the Lord hath taken away. Blessed be the name of the Lord. 
He is the Lord my God; let him do with me as seemeth good unto him. I 
know that this shall be hastening salvation; and that Christ shall be magnified 
in my body, whether it be by life or by death. I have not so lived that I am 
ashamed to live. Neither am I afraid to die; for we have a gracious Lord. 
I know that if my earthly house of this tabernacle be destroyed, I have a 
building given of God, not made with hands, but eternal in the heavens. They 
that die in the Lord are blessed. They shall rest from their labours, Christ 
is, unto me, both in life and death, advantage.” 















“In such sort”—the Bishop continues—* Do the godly prepare themselves 
to their journey out of this life. Then the minister prayeth that he may be 
constant in his faith. He strengtheneth him, and confirmeth him in it. He 
exhorteth the sick to commend himself unto God. He prayeth unto God, that 
he will give his angels charge over him, that he fall not into temptation. He 
teacheth him to say,—O Lord, in thee have I trusted; let me never be con- 
founded. Come, Lord Jesus, come, and take me unto thee. Lord, let thy 
servant depart in peace. Thy kingdom come. I amthyson. Thine an 1; O 
save me Into thine hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit. Thou hast 
redeemed me, O Lord God of truth. In this state he dieth; and hath his 
eyes always fastened upon God: and so seeth how, indeed, the dead are 
blessed, which die in the Lord.” 























“ Thus doth the Church of God instruct all men to live and to die, and to 
be in readiness. Thus are the sick among us anointed with the inward and 
invisible oil of the mercy of God. Thus are they put in mind to have the oi 
of faith and of a good conscience, and that their lamps may be ever burning, 
that so they may enter with the bridegroom; that the dayspring from on high 
may visit their hearts; and that it may be said unto them,— Come, ye blessed of 
my Father, inherit ye the kingdom prepared for you, from the foundation of the 
world.” —Pp. 339—341. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


PUPP PL EE PL OD 


My Life, by the Author of “ Stories of 
Waterloo,” &c. 3 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don: Bentley. 

We do not often notice novels, but are 

induced for once to break a custom, 

by the consideration that these volumes 
are likely to make their way more gen- 
erally than the great majority of their 
class, and that the mischief they are 
calculated to do is _ proportionably 
more extended in its effects. In the 
narrative, or rather narratives, which 
they contain, the author has unques- 
tionably exhibited great liveliness, con- 
siderable humour, and a graphic power 
of description, which we could well 
have wished to see more worthily em- 
ployed, than in gilding the exploits of 

a couple of scoundrels, one of whom, 

at least, it is evidently his intention to 

hold up as the portrait of a finished 

Irish gentleman. The first volume, 


(by far the best of the three,) is merely 
introductory to the “life” of the hero, 
inasmuch as it is devoted to the his- 
tory of that hero’s father, and ends 


with his own introduction into the 
world. The two last contain his career 
from his first start in life as an ensign 
in the Irish militia, to his marriage 
and succession to a splendid fortune, 
while the adventures of a mad-brained 
cousin, who equally with himself re- 
joices in the name of John Blake, 
form a sort of running ac companiment 
tc his own. This cousin it is, mani- 
festly a great favourite with his author, 
to whom we principally object. He 
is held up as a fine, gay, volatile, un- 
thinking rattle, whose faults are those 
of the head only, and as possessing 
what is called an excellent heart. In 


reality a more disgusting compound of 


selfishness, profligacy, heartlessness, in- 
gratitude, meanness, hypocrisy, low de- 
bauchery, and total want of principle, 
has seldom been portrayed than in 
this same character of “ Jack the 
Devil,” a sobriquet, which is of course 
only to be considered as an additional 
feather in bis cap. While most sen- 
timentally in love with one lady, (an 
heiress of course,) whom he eventually 
persuades to elope with him, he is per- 
petually indulging in all sorts of low 


amours, the credit of some of which, 
favoured by the similarity of name, he 
contrives to transfer to the cousin, 
who trusts and assists him; a ruined 
gamester, involving still more deeply 
the father whom he is professedly en- 
deavouring to extricate trom his diffi- 
culties, ever ready to murder his friend 
in an honourable way, or a bailiff in 
any way, he is yet, of course, “no 
one’s enemy but his own.” His friend 
and relation, if not so deeply stained 
with the odious vices of his cousin, is 
almost as selfish, and with respect to 
his diaisons, quite as unprincipled; yet 
these are the personages to be intro- 
duced to our youth of both sexes, as 
models for the admiration of the one, 
and the imitation of the other! It is 
idle to say that the author is merely 
painting life as it is, and not recom- 
mending the adoption of the vices he 
delineates; if he does not applaud, 

he no where reprobates, or discoun- 
tenances them, while he takes care in 
conclusion to confer on their perpe- 
trators the usual rewards of wealth 
and connubial felicity, which constant- 
ly await the gracioso of a modern 
novel. That the book is cleverly 
written we do not deny: had it not 
been so we had not noticed it ; but we 
do most strongly protest against its 
pernicious tendency. The latter part 
of the story appears to have been 
compounded of a fictitious adventure 
in Pelham, and the real one of Mr. 
Gill, in the neighbourhood of the 
Commercial-road, which caused such 
a sensation in the metropolis some 
months since; it is not badly told, 
though there are occasional marks of 
carelessness, and even of ignorance, 
which we should not have expected in 
so practised a writer. It needs not, 
for instance, that a man be a lapidary, 
to know that a “ rose-diamond” 1 

rarely purchased for its superiority 
over the brilliant, or a herald to dis- 
cover that courtesy does not extend 
the title of * lord’ to an earl’s youn- 
ger sons, while every attorney's clerk 
in the kingdom could have told the 
author that the possession of “a rot- 
ten borough” is not, nor ever has been, 








necessary to protect a “ peer” from 
arrest. The calling a man “ Sir Ed- 
ward ” in one page, and “ Sir Henry” 
in another, with a transformation of 
she “Harriette Kirvan” of the first 
volume into the “ Henrietta Kinvan ” 
of the third, are mere lapses of me- 
mory scarcely worth noticing among so 
many graver objections ; we shall there- 
fore close this brief notice with the 
expression of our hope, that when the 
author next exercises his talents, for 
the amusement of idlers, he will at 
least bestow on those characters, for 
whom he would excite an interest, 
some better recommendation than 
mere animal spirits, and that reckless- 
ness of consequences, and even of 
life itself, which the better feelings of 
the civilized portion of mankind have 
long since repudiated as the test of 
real courage. 


Christian Freedom, chiefly taken from 
Bolton's “True Bounds.” By the 
Author of “ Three Years in Teal,” 
“Georgiana and her Father,’— 
“ A Sister’s Stories.” London: See- 
leys, 1835. Pp. xvi. 175. 


WE do not see the exact utility of this 
resuscitation of the dead. If poor old 
Bolton could really see himself in the 
new fashioned,dress of the nineteenth 
century, he would not thank our “ au- 
thor,” perhaps, for this clipping and 
changing, and docking and patching of 
his quaint and eloquent ‘redundan- 
cies.” But as this edition is to un- 
deceive ‘the elect,” and to “ hinder 
the malignant purpose of the enemy,” 
(p.vii.) we wish the book success, though 
we cannot say much for the taste of 
the editor, if we are to judge by the 
preface, which is as rambling and odd 
as any = in the theology of 1645. 

The books of which the editor is 
guilty, must, we suppose, be equally 
edifying, but we never heard of them, 
except in the title page of this. 

Six Plain Sermons on the Sabbath, By 
the Rev. Josern B, Owen, 3.A. of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
Minister of Walsall Wood, Stafford. 
London: Westley & Davis. 1835. 
Pp. viii 171. 

We cordially recommend this volume 

to our friends: the difficulties of the 
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subject are satisfactorily solved, and 
the practical exhortations ably en- 
forced. These sermons read or preached 
cannot but do good. The volume itself 
is modest, neat, and unpretending: we 
hope it will find its way to many a 
library. 


Rhymes for my Children. By a 
Moruer. London: Smith & Elder. 
1835. 


WE are glad to notice this pleasing 
and useful book, in which both 
amusement and desirable impressions 
for the youthful mind are happily 
blended. It contains several judi- 
ciously written moral stories in verse, 
which, from the simplicity of their 
language and easy style, deserve to be 
commended. These are illustrated by 
very neatly executed wood-cuts, and 
we doubt not the little work will be 
approved by parents, and afford much 
gratification to children. 


The Communicant’s Companion; or In- 
structions for the right receiving of 
the Lord’s Supper. By the p 4 
MatTTHew Henry. A New Edition, 
carefully revised. London: Henry 
Washbourne. 1835. Pp. vi. 265. 


ALL that read and admire the writings 
of Matthew Henry, will be pleased to 
know that this treatise is republished 
in a cheap and convenient form, in a 
clear type and on good paper; but it 
will scarcely suit aged eyes. 





Nine Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, 
intended for Young Children of all 
Classes. By a MEMBER OF THE 
CuurcH OF ENGLAND. London: 
Hatchards. 1835. Pp. 72. 

Goop ;—but for distribution as_re- 

wards in Sunday schools, we could 

have wished the charge had been under 
eighteen-pence. 





History of the Reformed Religion in 
France. By the Reo. Epwarp 
SMEDLEY, M.A. /ate Fellow of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. Londou : 
Rivingtons. 1834. 8vo. Pp. viii. 350. 
[Theological Library, Vol. VIII.] 

WE have already reviewed the two 

previous volumes of this excellent 
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work at considerable length; and, 
although we pass over the conclusion 
of it in a more cursory manner, it is 
not because we think less highly either 
of its execution or its contents. The 
scenes it exhibits are less stirring, per- 
haps, but not less marked by the accu- 
rate and energetic descriptions of the 
historian ; and the narrative is occupied 
with details, brought together with the 
most diligent research and jndicious 
investigation, from a a of sources, 
not readily accessible to the ordinary 
inquirer. Mr. Smedley has indeed 
performed his task throughout with 
peculiar ability ; and we have to thank 
him for a oul which has long been a 
desideratum, not only in our own, but 
in any other language. The concluding 
chapter, which comprises a rapid sur- 
vey of the state of the Huguenots, from 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
involves some considerations which 
apply with considerable force to the 
prospect of England at the present 
crisis. It is to be hoped that the 
lesson it conveys may not be thrown 
away. 


History of the Church in Scotland. 
By the Rev. Micwaer Russe.t, 


LL.D. Author of the Connexion 
of Sacred and Profane History, §c. 
In Two Volumes. London: Riving- 
tons. 1834-5. Pp. xii. 379. tog 
ological Library, Vols. IX. & X.] 


Here we have another valuable acces- 
sion to our church history; and Epis- 
copacy has not only found a warm 
supporter in Dr. Russell, but one who 
grounds his support upon the solid and 
irrefragable basis of historical truth: 
it is this subject, indeed, which forms 
the characteristic feature of the work. 
Some of the discussions may seem, per- 
haps, somewhat out of place in a pro- 
fessed narrative of events; but the very 
existence of the Church in Scotland is 
so connected with these questions, that 
they could scarcely be spared without 
detracting from the utility of the un- 
dertaking. While volumes of standard 
merit,such as these,and Mr.Smedley’s, 
are added to the series, the Theological 
Library cannot fail to be received with 
increasing favour both by the general 
reader and the divine. 
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The History of Greece. By Thomas 
KEIGHTLEY, Author of the “ Mytho- 
logy of Greece and Italy,” &c, &c. 
London: Longman & Co. 1835, 8vo. 
Pp. xiv. 471. 


In the compilation of this work, Mr. 
Keightley has drawn chiefly from the 
original sources, at the same time that 
he has not disregarded the labours of 
the principal modern authors ; among 
whom may be specially mentioned, 
Muller, Heeren, and Béckh. His his- 
tory is adapted to the higher classes of 
students, and is a very different thing 
from the abridgments which are com- 
monly used in schools, We are glad 
to hear that the author is occupied 
with a History of Rome, upon a simi- 
lar plan ; for, though merely an epitome, 
the work before us exhibits a depth of 
research, and an impartial view of 
motives and events, which cannot fail 
to render the study of ancient history 
equally interesting and important. 


Works on Episcopacy. Vol. I. contain- 
ing the First Series of Bowden's 
Letters to Dr. Miller ; with a Pre- 
face by the Rt. Rev. Benjamin T. 
Onderdonk, D.D. Vol. I. con- 
tuining the Second Series of Dr. 
Bowden's Letters to Dr. Miller ; 
Dr. Cooke's Essay on the Invalidity 
of Presbyterian Ordination ; und 
Episcopacy tested by Scripture, by 
the Rt. Rev. Henry U. Onder- 
donk, D.D. New York: Protes- 
tant Episcopal Press, 1831. 2 vols. 
12mo. 


WE are informed in the Preface, that 
the republication of the works of 
Drs. Bowden and Cooke was sug- 
gested by the appearance of a new 
edition of the Rev. Dr. Miller’s “ Let- 
ters concerning the Constitution and 
Order of the Christian Ministry,” 
which had occasioned the strictures 
of the above-named authors. As 
these “Letters” of Dr. Miller are 
on the point of being published in 
London, we think it our duty, as 
“ christian remembrancers,” to in- 
form our readers, that the false quo- 
tations, misrepresentations, and wilful 
omissions of evidence, which made 
against the Presbyterian divine, are 
most thoroughly exposed by the Rev. 
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Dr. Bowden, and by Dr. Cooke, (a phy- 
sician, now Professor at Transylvania 
University, Lexington, Kentucky. ) 
The scriptural evidence by the Assis- 
tant Bishop of Philadelphia, is most 
pithily and ably stated. These “ Works 
on Episcopacy ” ought to be in the 
hands of every one who has the 
means of procuring a copy, as they 
form a complete antidote to, and refu- 
tation of, Dr. Miller’s “ Letters.” An 
order has been sent to New York for 
an ample supply, the receipt of which, 
together with the names of the Lon- 
don agents, of whom they may be ob- 
tained, we shall communicate to our 
readers. 


“ Bread of the First-fruits,” (2 Kings 
iv.22;) or Short Meditations on 
Select Passages of Scripture, for 
every day in the Year. With a 
Preface, by the Author of © The 
Week.” London: Seeleys, &c. 
1835. Pp. iv. 366. 

THE quotation whence this title comes 

is from 2 Kings. iv. 42; not iv. 22. 
The contents of the volume are such 

as a husband might daily lay upon his 

wife’s dressing table, to their mutual 
edification, (see Preface, p. ili.); but we 
regret, that when these morning Medi- 
tations were committed to the press, the 
editor did not consider that it would 
be advisable to remove all ambiguity 
of language, and employ expressions 
not liable to misinterpretation. In 
the meditation under the date of 

July 19, we find the following quaint 

expression :—“ Having our heart es- 

tablished with grace, and not with 
meats, (or the doctrine of frames.”) 

None but a carver and gilder can un- 

derstand this. The word “ legality” 

is also introduced in a way which it 
ought not,—“ All fear arises from lega- 
lity,” (May 16.) If this were put, all 
fear arises from lawfulness, we should 
see the bad use of the expression. 
Again,—‘* The difference betwixt a 
believer and an infidel, consists not so 
much in the things done, as in the 

spirit in which they are done.” (Aug. 4.) 

Is this a christian use of the term in- 

fidel ? 

These, however, are surface spots, 
and not inward corruptions. The 
book is a good book, and may do 
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good. If revised carefully, we would 
earnestly recommend it. The medi- 
tation on Is. lix. 1, (under March 28,) 
is admirable; it is, to use its first 
words, “true, both politically and per- 
sonally.” ‘We have still a few who 
know that the Lord reigneth, and who 
appeal unto him to decide the contro- 
versy, between those that are opposed 
to all change, and those who like no- 
thing but change.” (P. 88.) It is evi- 
dent from this, and other allusions, 
that the meditations arose from the 
public events of the day, or the private 
circumstances of the author's family. 


The Claims of Dissenters considered : 
an Address to the inhabitants of Re- 
denhall, with Harleston and Wort- 
well, Norfolk. By the Rev. T. 
Sewe.t, M.A. Curate of that Parish. 
Norwich: Stacy. London: Long- 
man. 1835. Pp. 36. 


WE have had much pleasure in read- 
ing this able pamphlet. The Dissen- 
ter’s claims are closely examined, and 
many of them well refuted. But our 
author seems disposed to concede 
more, than with our knowledge of 
dissent and Dissenters, we should ever 
be disposed to grant. Be sure that 
dissent will never be won by conces- 
sion. If, therefore, that is to be the 
condition, the farther off they are kept 
the better. Witness the union of 
Churchmen and Dissenters in the 
Bible Society; and the use the latter 
have made of it. Dissent is still dis- 
sent, whether in William Howitt, or 
Dr. Pye Smith. 

The pamphlet is well written, and 
in a good spirit, 


An Essay on the Credibility of Sweden- 
borg ; in which his Claims as the 
Announcer of the Dispensation, men- 
twoned in Prophecy, under the Figure 
of the New Jerusalem, are briefly 
considered and defended. Second 
Edition. London: Hodson, 1835. 
Pp. vi. 106. 


WE are always willing to make allow- 
ance for errors of judgment, and the 
mistakes of conscientious men, how- 
ever they may differ in their views 
from ourselves; but if the arguments 
adduced by this writer, in favour of 
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Swedenborg’s credibility, be held valid, 
we do not see why the ghost-seer men- 
tioned in Glanvil’s Saducismus Tri- 
umphatus might not justly have 
disputed Swedenbory’s claim to the 
founder of a new church. As to the 
doctrines held by that person, it is 
certain that he denied the personality 
of the Trinity, and that he ridiculed 
the idea of God forgiving the sins of 
man in consideration of the sufferings 
and atonement of Christ. (P. 93.) If, 
then, these be scriptural doctrines, we 
think we have only to state as much, 
in order to refute the argument of the 
Essayist. In one part he observes, 
that “it is somewhat unaccount- 
able, that Christians have a reliance 
on the affirmations of St. John, St. 
Paul, and many others, mentioned 
in the Scriptures, to their commu- 
nication with the spiritual world, 
while they reject those of Sweden- 
borg; though there is at least as 
much evidence in the one cause as there 
is in the others.” (P.76.) If we coin- 
cided in this opinion, we should begin 
to think that we were as deranged as 
poor Swedenborg, and we fear some of 
his followers. 


Pulpit Recollections, being Notes of 
Lectures on the Book of Jonah, d-- 
livered at St. James’s Episcopal 
Chapel, Ryde, with a new transla- 
tion, by the Kev. R. Wado Stp- 
THORP, B.D. Minister of the Chapel, 
and Fellow of Magdalen College, 


Oxford. Second Edition. London: 
Seeley and Co. 1835. Pp. 99. 


Tuis is a pleasant little work enough, 
adapted by its exterior to be a com- 
panton to sacramental and devotional 
treatises. It is a practical and sound 
exposition of the portion of Scripture 
of which it treats. The “new trans- 
lation” is a pompous announcement 
of a rifaccimenot of the old, and in 
our judgment, no ——— on our 
venerable version. In some cases the 
marginal interpretation is taken; in 
others, the alteration is merely wan- 
ton; in others, decidedly bad: thus in 
chap. iii. 2, FIM PA FS SI)? is ren- 
dered, “ ery the denunciation ;” where 
the exact sense is given in our version, 
The original word Jehovah is retained 
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throughout ; but, for the most part, 
the “new translation” presents an 
exact verbal agreement with the old. 
We do not like the little “ Pulpit Re- 
collections ;” it always gives us the 
idea of the looseness and incoherence 
incident to extemporaneous preaching. 


Plain Sermons, preached in the Parish 
Church of Hampton, Middlesex. By 
the Rev. H. F. Sipesotrom, M.A. 
London: Rivingtons. 1835. 

Seven plain and sensible discourses on 

Important texts. 


A Guide to the Holy Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. By the Rev. G.R. 
Guric, M.A, Chaplain to the Royal 
Hospital at Chelsea. London: 
Rivingtons, 1835. Pp. viii. 164. 

An admirable dittle manual. The 
points discussed are not novel, (for 
what novelty can there be in them?) 
but the manner in which they are dis- 
cussed, is neither quaint nor antiquated 
in language or allusion. The argu- 
ments are simply and forcibly main- 
tained; the deductions are rational; 
and the prayers interspersed, are from 
such writers as Tillotson, Hall, Jerem 

Taylor, Johnson, &c. We agree with 

Mr. Gleig, that, “ on such a subject as 

the Lord’s Supper,” [rational and 

scriptural, | ‘guides and helps calcu- 
lated to lead men to the altar, can 
scarcely be too much accumulated.” 

We think this one of them. 





IN THE PRESS. 


Chronological Charts, illustrative of 
Ancient History and Geography. By 
Joun Drew. 

Lectures on Moral Philosophy. By 
R. D. Hamepen, D.D, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Oxford, 

Letters on the Philosophy of Unbelief. 
By the Rev. James WILLs. 

A Volume of Sermons, adapted to the 
Mechanical and Agricultural Population. 
By E. W. Crarke, Rector of Great 
Yeldham, Essex. 

Statement of the Provision for the 
Poor, and the Condition of the Labouring 
Classes, in a considerable portion of 
America and Europe. By Nassau W. 
Senior, Esq. Being the Preface to the 
Foreign Communications contained in 
the Appendix to the Poor Law Report. 





A SERMON 
ON WORLDLY DEPENDANCE. 


PsaLM xx. 7. 


Some trust in chariots, and some in horses: but we will remember the 
name of the Lord our God. 


Wuen we look abroad in the world, we see a variety of pursuits 
eagerly followed according to the variety of characters which exist 
among men. Men, in general, are “ careful and troubled” about 
many things—many earthly things, to the neglect of the one thing 
needful. Some make their worldly business the pursuit of their 
life, little looking and preparing for that which is to come. Some 
make wealth, some make honour, some make pleasure, their chief 
occupation and calling, instead of devoting themselves to the concerns 
of the soul, in order to make their calling and election sure. Some, 
making gold their god, lay up for themselves treasures on earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break through 
and steal—to the careless disregard, or open and avowed contempt, 
of the treasure in heaven at God’s right hand, incorruptible, and that 
fadeth not away. Others, less depraved and sordid, rest contented with 
a pleasing, self-satisfying sense of enjoyment; contented with the gifts 
of health and strength, and time, and earthly talents, without a desire 
after those good things above, which pass man’s understanding, which 
God has prepared for all that love him,—without any constraining thought 
urging them to dedicate their time, their means, their influence, to God’s 
honour and service,—without a prevailing conviction of the present neces- 
sity of “ seeking first the knowledge of God and his righteousness,” 
in order to be at all assured of enjoying that knowledge hereafter in 

lory. 

. Sos the Psalmist’s complaint of the men in his days; hence the 
too frequent cause for complaint of many in our days, that they live as if 
earth was their only support—its sand the only sure foundation, without 
seeming to know, or knowing, not caring to consider, that there is a 
world to come, “ a mansion in the skies,” an eternal home, a never- 
ending state of happiness or misery, awaiting their mortal career; 
without reflecting that ‘‘Jesus is gone up on high,” “that he has 
bruised Satan under him,” that he ever liveth to make intercession; that 
in him is the only secure foundation, the only safe defence ; that other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid; and that none other build- 
ing of faith and trust than one based upon Him can resist the rains and 
winds, the storms and billows, of this world of trial. ‘‘ Some trust in 
chariots, and some in horses: but we will remember the name of the 
Lord our God.” 

The text suggests some remarks, 

First, On worldly dependance—its meaning, nature, and effect. 

Its meaning. The walking by “sight,” rather than by “ faith;” the 
bending down to earth, rather than lifting the eyes to heaven; the 
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digging for some fancied hidden ore below, instead of reaching forth unto 
a real and eternal treasure above ; are things so common, so natural, as to 
form a striking feature in the conduct and character of the major part of 
mankind. The objects we find around us, administering to our temporal 
wants, conveniences, and comforts, naturally take up great portions of our 
time; and thus, alas! too frequently engage a throne in our affec- 
tions, and usurp the place of those purest and strongest desires and 
efforts which God demands, and heaven deserves. These objects, 
I said, naturally engage and interest us. And why? Man is 
corrupt—so is the earth ; man is in bondage under a curse—so is the 
earth: for what read we? When man fell from innocence and obedi- 
ence, and received his condemnation, the earth was cursed: ‘* Cursed 
is the ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days 
of thy life; thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee; and 
thou shalt eat the herb of the field; in the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread, till thou return unto the ground; for out of it wast thou 
taken ; for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” Earth, 
therefore, and man,—both suffer, are companions in punishment. Hence 
the unity and good understanding between them ; hence one helping the 
other; and hence man naturally choosing and preferring, because most 
congenial to his depraved taste and liking, the friendship of earth, and 
service of sin, to the pursuit of heaven, and love of holiness. 

The meaning, therefore, of the Scripture terms “earthly,” “* worldly,” 
as applied to mankind, who live as if in dependance on earth, and devoted- 
ness to the world, is this, that we are by nature prone to give our minds, 
our desires, and our affections, to earth and its concerns, rather than to 
God and his ordinances; that as all gross or material substances, so 
man has a great tendency downwards, to mix himself up with, and 
amuse himself most with, the perishable and polluting things of time 
and sense; that the mind of man, in its unrenewed state, is like a 
weight, “ whose natural bias is earthward, and which nothing but a 
power independent of it can cause to ascend heavenward ;” that the 
desires are carnal and sensual, rather than heavenly and spiritual ; that 
the affections are inordinately set upon the intercourse, indulgences, 
provisions, and dependencies of this world, without any thing like a 
reasonable and equal share being applied to the privileges, interests, 
promises, and encouragements, of another which is far higher, holier, 
and happier. For look at the nature of the benefit derived, or 
expected to be derived, from earth, and its associations. It is im- 
perfect, therefore unsatisfactory ;—perishable, and therefore uncer- 
tain; consequently, in both respects unworthy the pursuit of rational 
and immortal souls. The imperfection and perishable nature of worldly 
good, will be seen by only examining the lives of those who seem to 
follow and delight in it. What does it avail in the salvation of their 
souls? for a whole world may be gained to the loss of the soul. What 
does it effect in leading them to Zion, to the New Jerusalem, to Jesus, 
the Mediator of the New Covenant, “ to the innumerable company of 
angels and glorified saints ;’’ to that kingdom where “ nothing entereth 
that defileth;” to present them spotless before the throne of God, 
washed and sanctified, and meet for glory? What will it profit 
in the hour of death, and the day of judgment, on the great 
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morning of the resurrection, when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
disclosed before men and angels, to have been, all the day long in the 
sunshine of life, digging deep in the clods of earth, and pleasing one’s 
self in picking up toys, and coins, and gems ; toys, not for God’s chil- 
dren; coins, not of God’s kingdom, not of the realm of glory, not 
impressed with the Lord’s image, nor passable in his dominions: gems, 
sparkling only for a moment, always leaving a mist upon the eyes of a 
beholder; not those royal jewels which adorn the crown of righteousness, 
which shine with light eternal, whose brilliancy discloses heaven to the 
spectator, God seated on a mercy throne, Jesus the Intercessor at his 
right hand, where there is fulness of joy, and pleasures for evermore. 
These imperfect trifles, (and the best things of the world deserve no 
better name compared with divine things,) these trifles of earth are un- 
satisfying in themselves and in their effects, to the temporal as well as 
to the eternal wants of man. 

In riot and dissipation, in buoyancy and energy of animal spirits, in 
fervour of health, in sprightliness and joy of prosperous circumstances, 
there may appear, to an inexperienced observer, a degree of happiness 
very enviable, a degree of excellency very enchanting. The mind lively 
—the body vigorous—appetites indulged—desires accomplished—wants 
supplied—pleasures gratified—all, for a time, seems to go on smoothly 
and well, as to worldly felicity. But draw aside the veil which hides 
the heart, and which is ever drawn aside to the searching eye of God. 
Behold the indwelling corruption—behold the valley of “ dry bones ;” 
yea, ‘‘dead men’s bones, and all uncleanness; behold the impure 
fountain—the heart—whence are “ the issues of life,” unqualified by 
the waters of the living streams which flow through Christ from the 
mercy-seat of God—unrenewed by the saving influences of the Spirit of 
Truth. Troubled waters there rage in secret, in the retirement of all, 
save self and conscience ; there and then these waters might be observed 
(and God observes them) troubled with fear, remorse, dissatisfaction, 
disappointment, impatience, discontent, and other bitter passions. 
Turbid and muddy waters there send forth those fumes in private 
emotion which they had collected in the ardour of the day’s excite- 
ment; there are the dregs of earth at the bottom; there pain broods, 
and sin and evil, unsubdued, penetrate and pervade the mass between. 

Again—draw aside another veil—the veil of health and prosperity ; 
(and this, too, in the course of human life, may be, and is, sooner or 
later drawn aside by God.) Draw aside the veil of health, and behold 
the worldling laid prostrate on a bed of sickness, perhaps of death. 
Oh! what can be his soothing consolations in those dreary hours ?— 
what the balm to his benumbed and aching spirit? Does he seek the 
god of this world, the prince of the powers of the air, for solace in his 
affliction? Alas! he never stands by his subjects and friends in their 
distress. In their distress he shuns their weary pillow. Miserable com- 
forters, truly, are all his emissary spirits ; physicians of no value; yea, 
** accusers,” who are busy in adding a sting to past sins and present dis- 
quietudes ; false, deceiving in the giddy moments of sunshine—deserting 
in the grievous hours of sorrow, dismay, solitude, and anguish. Can he 
repose on the bosom of his Saviour and his God; that God whom he 
never knew; or knowing, never loved? While he has not loved nor 
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honoured his God and Saviour, can he look back on his past life with any 
degree of hope or confidence, of peace or consolation, at the thought of 
mercy slighted, opportunities neglected, and the pleasures of sin em- 
braced and gloried in? Can he look to the future without doubt and 
dread of God’s just indignation? 

Draw aside, then, these two veils which hinder the man of the world, 
the despiser of godliness, from being exposed to general observation as 
to his true character, condition, and prospects; and you see the deaden- 
ing tendency, the impure and perilous nature, the paralysing ill effects 
of that worldly dependance which we are now considering. ‘“‘ Some 
trust in chariots, and some in horses: but we will remember the name 
of the Lord our God.” 

The text suggests a few remarks, 

Secondly, On the right use of the world, without abusing it, or being 
polluted by it. It is the trusting in the chariots and in the horses, 
(alluding to worldly goods in general,) which in the text is condemned, 
but not the use of them. They are useful in themselves, as means and 
helps ; not profitable, but perilous, as dependencies. 

So, in general, the trusting in temporal things; the placing of our 
best affections, or the building of our best hopes upon them; the making 
them the main business, instead of secondary and auxiliary to eternal 
things; this it is which Holy Scripture, and the religion of Christ, 
positively, unexceptionably, and unhesitatingly condemn. 

We have the sure testimony of the word of God, that this world’s 
goods may be possessed, yea, enjoyed to his glory,—in doing good, in 
showing forth God’s praise, in extending the knowledge of God’s name, 
in supplying the necessities of the poor and needy,—so long as we 
remember to give God the praise, and not ourselves; so long as we 
employ the talents committed to us, as stewards for God, and not to 
please ourselves; as giving God thanks, and not sounding a trumpet to 
attract the applause of man; as dependent upon Divine bounty, and 
not to make ourselves appear great in the eyes of our fellow-creatures ; 
as dispensers of that good to others, which we would acknowledge 
that we ourselves owe to God, the giver of all good, the possessor of all 
things both in heaven and earth, in whom alone we live, and move, and 
have our being. 

Yes, too, we have the testimony of man—of an eminent divine, and 
experienced Christian, (Dr. Watts,) in his simple, yet elegant and expres- 
sive language, declaring that 


“ Religion never was design’d 
To make our pleasures less.”’ 


No, truly. Our real pleasures ; our pure, tranquil, temperate, cheering 
pleasures, are not less when we have made God our trust, and discarded 
the world from the throne of our confidence—but far greater; yea, 
entirely new, because they could never, without the grace of God, have 
been experienced. The pleasures of godliness are the only real pleasures 
that are solid and enduring; they are based upon the only sure principle 
of all real spiritual enjoyment, viz. the love and favour of Almighty 
God. It may readily be seen, that whatever gratification occurs which 
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is not warranted by divine law, nor consistent with divine holiness, nor 
originating in divine love, nor tending to the divine glory in some 
degree or other; this cannot be consistent with godliness and trust in 
our heavenly Father. The Christian will regulate his enjoyments and 
his use of the world, by such reflections as these: viz. Shall I, by 
entering into this society, by indulging in this recreation, by following 
this pursuit, endanger the good of my soul? Shall I be estranging 
myself from God, from holiness, from peace and joy in believing ? 
Shall I be putting myself in a state in which I cannot consist- 
ently and conscientiously pray God’s blessing upon me? Or shall 
I be showing forth his praise, by letting my light so shine before men 
that they may see my good works, and so be led to glorify my Father in 
heaven? and shall I even be taking care lest my good be evil spoken of, 
letting my moderation be known unto all men, being temperate in all 
things as one who must give account, preserving the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace? 

It has pleased Almighty God that earth should furnish many com- 
forts to its inhabitants. We, creatures of time, heirs of mortality, sub- 
jects of many sorrows—poverty, infirmity, want, sickness—should 
indeed be blind if we denied ourselves, and spurned those reasonable, 
salutary, and temperate assistances which the bounty of God dispenses to 
soothe, to cheer, to gladden, and uplift us amid the roughnesses and intri- 
cacies of our earthly course. 

Who will deny the use of “ the chariot and the horses” spoken of in 
the text? But who will dare to assert that he ought to trust in 
them? But what says the believer in Jesus ?—“ Trust in the Lord, for 
in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength,”—the Rock of our salvation. 
And what says the Psalmist, who had great experience both in worldly 
and in spiritual provisions? He was a great king—had a nation at his 
command—wealth, armies, ministers—to serve at his word, and to sup- 
ply his need. What says David? ‘There is no king saved by the 
multitude of an host : a mighty man is not delivered by much strength: 
a horse is a vain thing for safety, neither shall he deliver any by his 
great strength. Behold, the eye of the Lord is upon them that fear him, 
upon them that hope in his mercy: to deliver their soul from death, and 
to keep them alive in famine: oursoul waiteth for the Lord; he is our help 
and shield.” (Ps. xxxiii. 16—20.) ‘I will not trust in my bow, neither 
shall my sword save me: through thee will we push down our enemies : 
through thy name will we tread them under that rise up against us.” 
(Ps. xliv. 6, 5.) ‘ I will love thee, O Lord, my strength: the Lord is 
my rock and my fortress, and my deliverer: my God, my strength in 
whom I will trust: my buckler, and the horn of my salvation, and my 
high tower.” (Ps. xviii. 1, 2.) 

‘* My father, my father, the chariots of Israel, and horsemen thereof !” 
exclaimed the enraptured Elisha, when he beheld the prophet of God 
borne aloft to heaven in a whirlwind, and caught up in the bright and 
fiery chariot. But neither Elijah who was carried, nor Elisha who saw 
him carried, and so exclaimed, trusted and depended on the chariot and 
horsemen, on the whirlwind and the brightness, for safe conduct to glory. 
But they triumphed in the majesty and power, in the love and purpose, 
of their great Jehovah ; who truly does what he wills with his own, “ in 
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the armies of heaven, and among the inhabitants of earth ;” who rules 
all things, and orders all for good to them that love him; who often- 
times 
“ ——. moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ; 
Who plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.” 


They gloried and trusted in Him who is able to save to the uttermost ; 
who possesses all power and all authority, all mercy to pardon, all ability 
to save; who giveth to all men liberallv, and upbraideth not ; who 
feedeth the young ravens that call upon hira ; who keepeth the feet of his 
saints; who is compassionately loving and gracious ; whose riches are 
unsearchable, whose tender mercy is over all his works; who is the 
rightful owner of all earthly goods ; who gives them to whom he pleases 
for use, but not for trust ; for instruments to his glory, and not for man’s 
selfish gratification ; as convenient means to assist man on his way, and 
not as sureties for his safe journey ; as conveyances to help him forward, 
not as objects for undue regard, or slothful security. 

Thirdly. It is time to refer to that practical part of the text which 
applies equally to all of us; ‘‘ We,” says the Psalmist, alluding to 
his own people as distinguished from the Ammonites and Syrians, and 
other heathens who trusted for victory in the multitudes of their chariots 
and horses ; ‘* we will remember the name of the Lord our God.” 

How, then, does our resolution, our inclination, stand on this point ? 
on the side of the Ammonites and ‘Syrians, or on the side of the 
people of God? Do we remember the love of our Lord and only 
Saviour dying for us, submitting to agony and shame, that we might be 
delivered from the pollutions of the world, and the punishment of 
sin? Do we acknowledge his laws, recognize his example, as the rule 
of our life? look up to his promised crown of righteousness, as the only 
object worth living for, the only prize of our worldly or of our spiritual 
calling? Do we feel his blood to be our purification, his Spirit our 
true consolation, his promises our only sure hope and dependance, his 
merits our only refuge, his providential care and guidance our only 
trust for safety, through things temporal, unto things eternal ? 

O that we may be of those who seek the pearl of great price, the 
treasure in the heavens, the one thing needful, the wisdom which is from 
above, which comes from our Redeemer and our God! Unto all that 
believe, he is indeed precious. He is their wisdom, their strong salva- 
tion—* more precious than rubies ;” and all that a man can desire is not 
to be compared with the blessing of his favour and protection. The love 
of Christ in the soul sanctifies every other possession, every talent, 
every good we possess. Without that, all our treasures are untried, 
untempered weapons, like Saul’s armour to David. But the love of the 
Saviour, active within us, sanctifies all our strength, as Goliath’s sword, 
when taken from the sanctuary of the temple by David, proved to be ; 
for he said, “‘ There is none like that; give it me.” (1 Sam. xxi. 9.) 
Thus the grace of God acting upon the soul sanctifies all our lawful 
worldly pursuits, occupations, desires, and possessions. Like the gift 
said to be bestowed on a king of old, whatever it touches, it turns into 
gold. By directing the temporal use of earthly things, it renders what the 
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worldly-minded pervert into a curse by trusting in,—a comfort and a 
blessing to the believer himself, and to all around him. 

‘Thus saith the Lord; Cursed be the man that trusteth in man, and 
maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart departeth from the Lord: for he 
shall be like the heath in the desert, and shall not see when good 
cometh ; but shall inhabit the parched places in the wilderness, in a salt 
land, and not inhabited.” (Jer. xvii. 5, 6.) On the other hand, “ Blessed 
is the man that trusteth in the Lord, and whose hope the Lord is: for 
he shall be as a tree planted by the water, and that spreadeth out her 
roots by the river, and shall not see when heat cometh, but her leaf shall 
be green; and shall not be careful in the year of drought, neither shall 
cease from yielding fruit.” Here is the blessing and the curse declared 
by the prophet at the command of his God, respecting those who 
remember the name and honour of God, and those who remember him 
not. These, then, are set before us; choose we which we would have. 
Let us ask of God to help us to choose that which shall be to his glory, 
and to our everlasting peace, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


W.S. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


POPE POPE LOLD 


AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF MUSIC.* 


A RECENT writer on music has observed, that “ the expression of 
the passions, by vocal and appreciable sounds, is so natural, that we 
cannot but imagine its origin to have been coeval with that of the human 
race. ‘The complaints of pain, and the exclamations of joy, required 
no other guide or tutor than the sentiment to be developed ; and nature, 
faithful to herself, spoke in tones inspired and modulated by her feelings. 
The observation applies even to language. Though, in writing, a word 
is ever the same, in delivery, it is susceptible of a thousand different 
shadings, accommodated to the sense and the sensation meant to be 
conveyed. All those shadings, or variations, it is music’s very office 
to furnish. The heart gives her the clue, but the voice is her own 
providing ; the grief and the pleasure, the hatred and the affection, 
exist without her; but, without her, want their most forcible ex- 
pression.”’+ 

There can be no doubt that the association of music with the worship 
of the Supreme Being is of the highest antiquity, although the earliest 
mention made of it in the Sacred Writings occurs after the destruction 





* A Correspondent observing that our attention has of late been devoted to 
Psalmody, has favoured us with the above, which, we are informed, is taken from 
“‘ The Psalmist ;’ a collection of psalm and hymn tunes, suited to all the varieties of 
metrical psalmody ; newly harmonized for four voices, by Vincent Novello, and other 
eminent professors. The work is published in parts at 5s. each, and is in every way 
spoken of as an excellent production. 

+ Dr. Busby. 
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of the Egyptian host in the Red Sea. (See Exod. xv. 1.) The arrange- 
ment of verse and chorus displayed in the sublime song which, we are 
informed, was sung by Moses and the children of Israel on this occa- 
sion, must, however, be regarded as indicating a considerable proficiency 
in music on the part of the people at that period, and it is therefore 
very unlikely that this should be the first instance of its application 
to the purposes of devotion. Indeed, the most ancient literature of 
heathen nations abounds with examples of its being so employed by 
thei in honour of their imaginary deities ;* rendering it by no means 
improbable that the union of music with the praises of God, like the 
offering of sacrifices, is derived by them from our first parents ; and, as 
it is said to enhance the joys of heaven,} it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that it varied the engagements and heightened the felicity of 
that state in which the progenitors of mankind were originally placed. 
In the subsequent pages of Sacred History, several instances are 
given of the employment of vocal music in the devotional exercises of 
the ancient people of God. Thus we find them singing a song, recorded 
Numb. xxi. 17, 18, on being providentially supplied with water in the 
wilderness; and Moses was commanded by God to compose a song and 
teach it to the children of Israel, the object of which was to restrain 
them from idolatry; Deut. xxxi. 19, 20, xxxii. ; and in the Book of 
Judges, chap. v. we learn that Deborah and Barak sang a song of praise 
to the Lord for the avenging of Israel. Examples may be adduced in 
abundance from the writings of the prophets, showing their-common 
recourse to music in their devotions, and expressive of their delight in 
it. Thus Isaiah prophesies, chap. xii. 4, 5: ‘‘ And in that day ye 
shall say, Praise the Lord, call upon his name—~Sing unto the Lord ; 
for he hath done excellent things. Cry and shout, thou inhabitant of 
Zion ; for great is the Holy One of Israel in the midst of thee.” The 
prayer of the prophet Habakkuk, chap. iii., is evidently intended to be 
set to music, being dedicated or addressed, ver. 19, “ to the chief singer 
on my stringed instruments.” But it is needless to multiply instances 
of this kind, since the whole Book of Psalms, a collection of the com- 
positions of various inspired writers, is acknowledged to have been 
written expressly to be sung in the service of God. A considerable 
portion of these divine poems are the productions of David, emphatically 
designated (2 Sam. xxiii. 1) ‘‘the sweet psalmist,” or singer “ of 
Israel.” The arrangement of this part of public worship appears 
to have been an object of especial solicitude with this monarch. From 
the Ist Chron. xvi. 4, 5, we learn his appointment of certain Levites to 
minister before the Ark of the Lord, and to thank and praise the Lord 
God of Israel, with psalteries and with harps, with cymbals and with 
trumpets, which appear (chap. xxiii. 5) to have been instruments made 
under his own direction for the service of the sanctuary. Many of his 
psalms are addressed to particular singers, with directions for the 
melody to which they were to be sung, or the instrument most suitable 





* See the Hymns of Homer, which are conjectured rather to have been collected 
than composed by him. Moreover, frequent mention is made, both in the Iliad and 
Odyssey, of those who sang the praises of the gods, 

+ See Rev. iv. 11; v. 9—14; xv. 2—4, 
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to accompany the singer.* In this part of the Sacred Writings the 
exhortations to “ sing praises,” to “ make a joyful noise,” to “ sing 
aloud unto God,” to ‘‘ come before his presence with a song,” to “ sing 
praises unto him with timbrel and harp,” are of constant occurrence ; 
and a remarkable display of the Divine approbation is recorded, 
2 Chron. v. 13, 14, when, after the completion of the temple by 
Solomon, and the bringing up of the ark, the king having set all the 
musicians in the order which David his father had appointed, “ it came 
even to pass, as the trumpeters and singers were as one, to make one 
sound to be heard in praising and thanking the Lord ; and when they 
lifted up their voices with the trumpets and cymbals and instruments 
of music, and praised the Lord, saying, For he is good; for his mercy 
endureth for ever: that then the house was filled with a cloud, even 
the house of the Lord; so that the priests could not stand to minister 
by reason of the cloud; for the glory of the Lord had filled the house 
of God.” 

The services of the temple, as ordered by David and established by 
Solomon, were no doubt continued, with temporary interruptions, 
arising from the apostasy and wickedness of some of their successors, 
until the time of the captivity. On the restoration under Ezra, we 
find that when he had built the temple, “ he set the sons of Asaph with 
cymbals to praise the Lord after the ordinance of David.” (Ezraiii. 10.) 
And it may be presumed that, as the sufferings they had endured in 
Babylan had created in the minds of the people an utter abhorrence of 
idolatry, into which they never afterwards relapsed, the worship of God 
thus restored by Ezra was preserved in the temple until the birth of 
our Saviour, and during his residence on earth. 

So far was our Lord from discountenancing the use of music, that it 
is evident he sanctioned it by his own example. After the last Supper 
we are informed that he sang a hymn with his disciples (see 
Matt. xxvi. 30, Mark xiv. 26): and this hymn is supposed to be the 
exiiith. and five following psalms, called by the Jews “ the great Hal- 
lelujah,” and usually sung by them in their several families during the 
celebration of the passover. The incidental manner in which this cir- 
cumstance is recorded by both Evangelists, seems to imply that this 
exercise was customary with our Lord, and his frequent quotations 
from the Psalms may be adduced as confirmatory of such a suppo- 
sition.+ 





* The ancients, as is observed by St. Augustine, made this difference between a 
canticle or song, and a psalm, that the former was sung by a voice alone, but the 
latter accompanied with a musical instrument.—Rees’s Cyclo., Art. Psalm. 

+ The learned and pious Bishop Horne, in the Preface to his Commentary on the 
Psalms, has the following beautiful remarks: ‘“ This little volume, like the Paradise 
of Eden, affords us in perfection, though in miniature, every thing that groweth 
elsewhere, ‘ every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good for food:’ and above 
all, what was there lost, but is here restored, the tree of life in the midst of the 
garden. In the language of this divine book, the prayers and praises of the Church 
have been offered up to the throne of grace from age to age. And it appears to have 
been the manual of the Son of God in the days of his flesh, who at the conclusion of his 
last supper, is generally supposed to have sung a hymn taken from it, who pro- 
nounced on the cross the beginning of the twenty-second Psalm, and expired with a 
part of the thirty-first Psalm in his mouth. Thus He, who had not the Spirit by 
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That singing the praises of God was praetised by the Apostles, and 
enjoined by them as a duty on the followers of Christ, is fully shown 
both in the history of their Acts, and in their Epistles. In the former 
we find it the employment of the Apostles and the first converts on the 
day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 47), and of Paul and Silas when imprisoned 
at Philippi, chap. x. vi. 25. And in the Epistles of St. Paul, we find 
singing noticed as in connexion with the duties of exhortation, medi- 
tation, and prayer ; (See Col. iii. 16; Eph. v. 19; 1 Cor. xiv. 15 ;) whilst 
St. James recommends singing of psalms, as the appropriate expression 
of christian joy, James v. 13.* 

In accordance with these directions, we find the primitive Christians, 
even in times of the utmost peril, celebrating the praises of the Saviour 
of the world, disregarding the danger of attracting the notice of their 
relentless persecutors. Pliny the younger, in the first century, in an 
epistle to Trajan (Ep. 97), informs the emperor that the Christians 
usually rise before day, and join together in singing a hymn to Christ 
as God; and according to Tertullian, this, and their neglect of sacrifice, 
were the only grounds of his deadly hatred of them. Many of those 
who were called to seal the truth with their blood, are said to have 
expired with songs of praise upon their lips. Justin Martyr (in the 
second century), in his Apology, recommends our “ approving ourselves 
grateful to God, by celebrating his praises with hymns.” Origen, in 
his reply to Celsus, says, ‘“‘ We sing hymns to none but the Supreme 
Being, and to his only Son.” Philo Judzus, in describipg the 
nocturnal assemblies of the Essenes, who according to Eusebius were 
Christians, gives an interesting account of the manner in which this 
part of their worship was conducted. He says they selected from the 
assembly two choirs—one of men, and one of women; and from each 
of these choirs a person of majestic appearance, and well skilled in 
music, was chosen to conduct the choir. They then chanted hymns to 
the praise of God, in different measures or modulations, sometimes 
singing together, and sometimes answering each other by turns. Euse- 
bius, who flourished in the fourth century, tells us that at the conse- 
cration of the churches throughout the Roman dominions, there was 
one common consent in chanting forth the praises of God. From that 
time to the present, without intermission, singing has constituted a part 
of divine worship wherever christianity has been planted ; and accord- 
ing to the concurrent testimony of several of the Fathers, this part of 
the public service of the Christians had a powerful influence in attracting 
and converting the heathen to the reception of the benign and heavenly 
doctrines of the cross. 

The important station thus assigned to music, in early times, as the 
handmaid of devotion, has excited a natural desire to ascertain its precise 





measure, in whom were hidden all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, and who 
spake as never man spake, yet chose to conclude his life, to solace himself in his 
greatest agony, and at last to breathe out his soul, in the Psalmist’s form of words 
rather than his own.” 

* It is difficult to believe that those persons who treat this duty with indifference, 
can have fully considered the express injunctions of the Apostles in the passages 
quoted above. Certainly nothing could be more foreign from their meaning than 
what the conduct of such persons would imply,—that it is a mere matter of option 
whether to sing or not. 
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character and powers at those periods; but it is much to be regretted 
that the information we possess upon the subject is very meagre and 
unsatisfactory. The Jews indeed assert that the chant or recitative now 
in use amongst them is of equal antiquity with their law ; but of this 
some doubts may reasonably be entertained, when it is allowed by 
themselves that their music was never reduced to notation until the 
fifth century of the christian era.* 

Of all the ancient nations, the Greeks and Romans alone indicated 
musical sounds by notation. By the former, the letters of the alphabet 
were employed for this purpose, some of them being inverted, some 
standing in their common position, some supine, some erect, some 
imperfectly formed, and others compound; forming no fewer than 
1860 distinct characters. It appears, however, that they were without 
any character to determine the duration of their notes, which must 
therefore have been regulated by the rhythm of their poetry. Some 
few specimens of the music of the Greeks have been discovered, and 
are given by Dr. Burney and Dr. Busby in their histories, with trans- 
lations into modern notation ; but so far are these specimens from 
exhibiting the least approach to those effects attributed to the music of 
that intellectual people, as well by their historians as their poets, that 
Dr. Burney, who took great pains to decipher them, and availed 
himself of every expedient his ingenuity could devise, in order to 
reduce them to something like elegance, candidly declares, “ If I had 
been told that they came from the Cherokees or Hottentots, I should 
not have been surprised at their excellence.” Whilst Dr. Busby 
contents himself with concluding, ‘* that if we have found the form, we 
are still strangers to the spirit, of their musical compositions ; that it is 
the body, not the soul, of their melody we have obtained; and that, 
with respect to the principle from which emanated its resistless influ- 
ence, we remain as uninformed as ever.” 

It will naturally be supposed that, as the apostles and the earliest 
converts to the christian faith were Hebrews, the music employed in 
the service of the temple was that to which they had recourse ; and that 
the same music was introduced by them into every church they were 
instrumental in planting among the Gentiles. That the christian music 
differed very materially from that of the pagan worship, may be con- 
cluded from the fact already noticed, as affirmed by several of the 
Fathers, viz. that it attracted the Gentiles into their churches; which 
would not be very probable, if, as some suppose, it was derived from 
the pagan temples, where it must have been heard to much greater 
advantage.t According to Eusebius, the first christian choir was 





* “ Rabbi Schelemoth Jarchi, who flourished a. p. 1140, says that when Moses 
received the law on Mount Sinai, it was given to him, not only with sound of trum- 
ets (Exod. xix. 19), but with song also. The Jews have, in consequence, been pro- 
hibited from repeating the Bible in any other manner than as it was recited or 
chanted to them by Moses; the tune of which is supposed to have been handed 
down faithfully from father to son, until about the fifth century, when Rabbi Aaron 
Ben Aser invented certain characters to represent the accent and true tone that 
were given to each word ; by which means the original recitative or chant has been 
preserved to this day.”"—Nathan’s Hist. Music, p. 42. 
+ This, however, may be true of a later period of ecclesiastical history, as it is 
evident, from the exertions of Gregory, in the sixth century, to restore the ancient 
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established at Antioch, from which city St. Ambrose, who resided 
there some time, is said to have obtained the melodies afterwards 
called by his name, and which he introduced at Milan, in the fourth 
century. It is to be regretted that no specimens of these melodies 
remain, from which we might form an estimate of their style and cha- 
racter ; although they are said to have been continued in the western 
church, with the original manner of their performance by canonici and 
psaltz, that is, canons and chanters,* for a period of 200 years 
after the time of Ambrose. It is highly probable that most of 
them became incorporated with the music introduced in the early part 
of the seventh century by Gregory the Great, who is said to have 
collected the fragments of such melodies as had been approved by the 
first Fathers of the Church, to have banished a light description of music 
termed the canto figurato, and founded schools for the cultivation of 
the chant adopted by him, which received the appellation of canto 
fermo, from its superior gravity and plainness. By means of these 
schools the Gregorian music was soon disseminated throughout the 
western world; and in such high esteem has it ever since been held, 
that to the present time it maintains a distinguished place in the 
service of the Roman Church, notwithstanding every attempt to 
supersede it by the more refined and artificial compositions of modern 
times. 

These celebrated melodies, which Mr. Vincent Novello has rendered 
generally accessible, by a recent publication under the title of ‘‘ Gre- 
gorian Hymns for the Evening Service,” with a harmonized accom- 
paniment, were originally sung in unisons or octaves only ; counterpoint 
or harmony being then unknown. But about the middle of the 
eighth century, the general introduction of organs into the churches 
occasioned an improvement of the utmost importance to the science of 
music. At first, the accompaniment this noble instrument supplied, 
was merely that of unisons and octaves; but the facility with which 
several sounds could be produced upon it at once, occasioned the 
remark that among the various combinations of sounds, many were 
agreeable to the ear. The minor third, in conjunction with the melody, 
was first noticed for its pleasing effect, and the employment of it was 
termed organizing. This combination speedily suggested others, and 
soon afterwards the same combinations were adopted in singing without 
instrumental accompaniment, which was called descant, that is, double 
chant, triple, quadruple, medius, &c.; and all these are known to have 
preceded counterpoint, which was so little understood, that many writers 
have attributed its invention to the celebrated Guido of Arezzo, at so late 
a period as the eleventh century. There is every reason to believe that 
it was totally unknown to the ancient Greeks and Romans ; and although 





music of the church, that this part of the christian worship had greatly degenerated 
from its primitive simplicity. 

* Socrates, the ecclesiastical historian, attributes the antiphona, or alternate 
singing (such as is now practised in the Protestant Cathedrals), to Ignatius, Bishop 
of Antioch, in the times of the Apostles; who, it is said, had in a vision heard the 
angels praising God in that manner; on which Hooker remarks, “If Ignatius 
did not, yet one who must be with us of greater authority did,” and quotes 
Isa. vi. 1—3, 
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the point has been matter of discussion among the learned, and the term 
harmony is frequently used by the Greek writers, it is plain from the 
instances they themselves furnish, that their harmony was precisely 
what the moderns mean by melody, that is, a mere succession of 
sounds ;* in confirmation of which Dr. Busby adduces the fact, that all 
the most elaborate treatises of ancient writers on music, which profess to 
treat of every part of the science, are without a single law relating to 
composition in simultaneous parts. 

The progress of this delightful science after the discovery of conn- 
terpoint was no doubt greatly impeded by the imperfect character of the 
notation in use prior tothe eleventh century. Boethius in the sixth century 
is said to have superseded the Greek notation, and reduced the musical 
alphabet to fifteen Roman letters, and these had been further reduced by 
Gregory to seven; yet this mode of expressing music was considered 
so difficult as to confine the study of the science to the learned; and 
Guido himself asserts that ten years were generally consumed in acquir- 
ing a knowledge of plain song. To obviate this difficulty, and to faci- 
litate the studies of his pupils, Guido, in the beginning of the eleventh 
century, invented our present systems of notation and solfeggio; and 
for these, with the other improvements attributed to his industry and 
genius, the name of this celebrated man is regarded as one of the most 
illustrious of the age in which he lived. 

Whilst plain chant, in which all the notes were of equal value, conti- 
nued to be the only description of music known or practised, the necessity 
of a systematic division of time does not appear to have been perceived. 
It is, however, not easy to imagine how harmonized melodies could be 
performed without some such regulations; and if the want of it was 
felt when music had only advanced to simple consonance, it must have 
been much more necessary when composition had arrived at florid 
counterpoint. The invention, therefore, of characters for time, was one 
of the greatest improvements that music ever received. By means of 
these, as Dr. Busby eloquently remarks, “ music was enabled to dis- 
engage itself from syllabic restraint, to assume a kind of independence, 
and in a degree to rely upon its own strength. It is to time that music 
is ‘indebted for the force of its instrumental appeals; for its power, 
without the aid of poetry, ‘ to move, to stir, to shake the soul.’ It is by 
virtue of time, that it has those proportions, contrasts, punctuations, 
members, phrases, and periods, which render it a rich, expressive, and 
picturesque language. Music, without this liberating adjunct, was the 
slave of her sister art to a degree, that in her she may be said to have 
had her life and being ; but, made the mistress of her own motions, 
she immediately began to display her innate powers, and lent to poetry 





* The following definitions, supplied by Mason the poet, of the terms harmony 
and melody, both as used by the ancients and moderns, are deemed so correct and 
erspicuous, as to be adopted by Dr. Burney and Dr. Busby in their Histories of 
Music : “The harmony of the ancients was a succession of simple sounds, according 
to their scale with respect to their acuteness or gravity. Their melody was a suc- 
cession of these harmonical sounds, according to the laws of rhythm or metre, or, in 
other words, according to time, measure, and cadence. The harmony of the moderns 
is a succession of combined sounds or chords, according to the laws of counterpoint. 
Their melody is what the ancients understood by harmony ; that is, a simple suc- 
cession of unaccompanied or unharmonized sounds.” 
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the grace and strength she had used to borrow. It was then that, quit- 
ting the dull practice of a unity of sound and syllable, she launched out 
into a plurality of notes to the same syllable ; gave, by her divisions, new 
beauty to verbal expression, and to poetical sentiment more brilliant 
ornaments.” 

The invention of the time table, and of the characters by which time 
is represented, is attributed to Franco of Cologne, who flourished in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries; but it is apparent from a work of his 
own, in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, entitled Ars Cantus Mensura- 
bilis, that other authors had preceded him in treating of measured music, 
as he avows his intention to avail himself of their discoveries, as well as 
to correct their errors, and to make known further inventions of his 
own. These last are allowed to be very considerable, both with respect 
to the particular subject of his treatise, and every other branch of the 
science. 

Invested with the attributes of measure and harmony, music had, in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, undergone a revolution so complete, 
as to present buta very faint resemblance to its anciertt character. The new 
and extraordinay effects of which it was found to be capable, opened an 
extensive field to the imagination, and exercised a sensible influence on 
ecclesiastical music. Whilst the laws of counterpoint remained un- 
settled, it cannot be wondered at, that, in their eagerness to avail them- 
selves of every resource thus presented to them, many of the composers 
of that period should have indulged in extravagances wholly inconsistent 
with the solemnity of divine worship. To such an extent was this abuse 
carried, that the Council of Trent was induced to deliberate on the pro- 
priety of suppressing music in the churches altogether; and in 1552 
the reigning pontiff resolved to reduce it to the simple Gregorian chant. 
Before, however, any steps were taken in pursuance of this determina- 
tion, a young composer, named Palestrina,* presented to him a mass, 
composed in a style entirely new. Availing himself of the resources of 
modern harmony, he so employed them as to render his composition 
subservient to the purposes of an elevated devotion, whilst it was dis- 
tinguished by the sweetest expression ; and it is not improbable that to 
this production, at such a juncture, the Roman Church is indebted 
for the preeminent character of the music employed in its public 
services, to which every celebrated composer it has since possessed 
has felt it a sacred duty to contribute the noblest efforts of his genius 
and skill. 

It will easily be supposed that the degeneracy and abuse of Church 
music before the rise of Palestrina, would not escape the notice, or 
remain unvisited by the censures, of the early Reformers. It is to them 
that we are indebted for the metrical psalmody now so universally 
adopted in Protestant churches. Wickliff, Huss, Jerome of Prague, 
Luther, Calvin, Knox, Beza, Zuinglius, Buchanan, and Cranmer, are 
all said to have taken a special interest in the promotion of this kind of 
psalmody, concerning the manner of performing which, however, they 





* To this eminent composer Handel himself is considered to be greatly indebted ; 
and in his peculiar style of choral harmony he is acknowledged to be without a 
rival. 
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held separate and somewhat contradictory opinions ; though they all 
agreed in condemning the prevailing music of their day, as too intricate 
and difficult for the purposes of congregational worship. That the 
music recommended by them was much inferior (so far as the science 
was concerned) to some of that it was designed to displace, is unques- 
tionable ; but its better adaptation to general use, in consequence of its 
simplicity, was, in the estimation of those great men, of much higher 
account: and the distinguished place which metrical psalmody conti- 
nues to hold in the public worship of their followers, in every nation, 
to the present period, added to the fact that some of the greatest musi- 
cians of subsequent times have given their powerful aid its improvement 
and extension, by suitable compositions, may be regarded as no mean 
proof of the wisdom of the principle they adopted. 

The limits of our remarks do not permit an extended defence of me- 
trical psalmody, or of the music adapted to its performance. The 
objections urged by writers of eminence against both are certainly entitled 
to respect, and several of those objections must be admitted in all their 
force. But, assuming as a principle that it is the duty of congregations 
to join in this part of divine worship, a little reflection and comparison 
will serve to show that both metre and music, as adopted by the 
Reformers, are better suited to such an object than any other style what- 
ever. With regard to the music, whilst it is allowed that its isochronous 
character is frequently unfavourable to the expression of metrical poetry, 
which consists of a regular succession of long and short syllables, the 
advantage of its being easily sung by a mixed assembly is not the only 
one of which it boasts. It is well observed by a recent writer, that 
‘the genuine chorale, instead of being wrapt up in monotony and 
dullness, offers scope, within the bounds of its own enchanted circle, 
for the exercise of the richest musical imagination, But it raises a for- 
bidding wand against a wanton roaming beyond these bounds; and 
presents no inducement for human vanity to seek after idle display. 
It allows every thing for the glory of God—nothing for the ambition of 
man. At the same time, it claims attention from the most fastidious, 
by the richness and weight of its materials. Tustead of the few meagre 
chords upon which the lighter tunes raise their fanciful superstructure, 
it grasps, in its ample comprehension. the most magnificent combina- 
tions, the boldest transitions, the simplest modulations, and the sweetest 
melody, clothed in a chastity that alike attracts the untutored, and ap- 
proves itself to the mind of the learned.”* 

The United Brethren, or Moravians, are said to have been the origi- 
nators of metrical psalmody ; and from a hymn book which they pub- 
lished in 1538, with musical notes, it is evident that the first psalm tunes 
were derived from the chants of the Roman Church. The writer just 
quoted, in speaking of the music in use among the descendants of these 
Reformers at the present time, describes it as possessing ‘‘ the same full, 
harmonious, and ecclesiastical character which distinguished the compo- 
sitions of their ancestors ;” it may therefore be inferred, that so far 
from repudiating counterpoint or harmony from their worship, they 





* Latrobe’s Music of the Church, p. 236. 
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rendered it a constituent part of the original psalm tune employed by 
them. The example of the disciples of John Huss was followed by 
Zuinglius, the leader of the Protestants in Switzerland, who introduced 
the Bohemian psalmody into the Swiss churches, where it was continued 
till the arrival of Calvin at Geneva, and the publication there of Cle- 
ment Marot’s Version of the Psalms, with the single melodies of an 
obscure composer named Guillaume Franc, which were recommended in 
a preface by Calvin himself. The music supplanted by this work, is 
said to have bees defective in point of measure and melody, which pre- 
ceding Reformers had been induced to sacrifice for the sake of general 
usefulness ; but Calvin, in thus stripping his psalmody of harmony also, 
deprived the music of its only remaining attraction; and the melodies 
he recommended are designated by Dr. Burney as being “ without 
variety of accent, rhythm, and the most constituent parts of mere 
melody.”—Whilst Dr. Busby speaks of them as “ stern and inflexible; 
dragging and unmeaning; and largely partaking of Calvin’s charac- 
teristic gloom.” 

Notwithstanding the extensive influence, however, of this eminent 
man, it appears that the compositions of Claude Goudimel (said to be 
the master of Palestrina), with those of Claude Le Jeune, written in 
four and five parts to the same version of the Psalms, were universally 
sung in Holland, and in France, before the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes; and although their style was that of florid counterpoint, in 
which great ingenuity and contrivance were displayed, they were so 
popular that they are said to have gone through more editions than any 
previous musical work since the invention of printing. 

The introduction of metrical psalmody into this country is also attri- 
buted to the Reformation, and our consequent intercourse with the Pro- 
testants of Germany. As early as the reign of Henry VIII. several of 
the psalms were translated into English metre by Sir Thomas Wyatt 
and the earl of Surrey, but both these versions are lost. In 1549, 
Sternhold printed his version of fifty-one of the psalms, of which a 
second edition appeared in 1553. Both impressions being without 
musical notes, it is supposed they were originally sung to such ballad 
melodies as were most appropriate to the metre. No entire version of 
the psalms, however, was published till 1562, when ‘‘ The whole Booke 
of Psalmes, collected into English Metre, by T. Sternhold, J. Hopkins, 
and others, conferred with the Ebrue, with apt notes to sing them 
withal,” was appended to the Book of Common Prayer printed in that 
year. The tunes here given are without any bass, or other accompani- 
ment, and are chiefly German melodies, many of them being still used 
on the continent, both by Lutherans and Calvinists. In 1570, these 
melodies were harmonized for four voices, by William Damon. But 
the first complete publication of psalms, in parts, was in 1594, when it 
appeared under the title of ‘“‘ The whole Booke of Psalmes, with their 
wonted tunes, as they are song in Churches, composed into four 
partes, by nine sundrie authors.” This was followed, in 1621, by a 
still superior work, under the editorship of Thomas Ravenseroft, con- 
taining a melody for each psalm, many of them by the editor himself, 
the arrangements of the basses and inner parts being contributed by 
twenty-one English musicians, including John Milton, the father of the 


poet. 
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To specify the names of even the more eminent musicians, who have 
distinguished themselves in this species of composition, from its first 
adoption by English Protestants to the present time, would far ex- 
ceed our limits. The list would include the name of nearly every 
English composer of celebrity, each one dedicating the offspring of his 
genius to the service of the sanctuary, and studying to adorn our devo- 
tional poetry with all the charms of which it is susceptible, and which 
it is in the power of the sister science to confer. Recognizing the style 
of the German psalmody as most suitable to the sacred purposes they 
had in view, our native composers may be said to have improved upon 
their models, by superadding to the majestic and impressive character 
of the ancient chorale, the grace and elegance for which modern melody 
and harmony are more especially remarkable. 

It is to be regretted, however, that sterling compositions of this kind 
have, of late years, failed to obtain that popularity to which they are 
entitled, in consequence of the productions of a class of men, who 
would have been much better employed in learning to sing and appre- 
ciate what men of genius had already composed, than in obtruding their 
own crude, dissonant, and tasteless performances upon the public in 
their stead ; which they have done in a way that has tended to degrade 
the popular taste, and to deprive this delightful part of public worship 
of its due solemnity, as well as every other attraction it originally pos- 
sessed. The apparent simplicity of the genuine psalm tune seems to 
have seduced these persons into the serious mistake of supposing them- 
selves capable of composing in that style, and the still more grievous 
error of imagining that they could improve upon it. So prolific have 
they proved, and such has been the extent of their influence, that they 
have not only succeeded in banishing from many places of worship the 
noble compositions of the Fathers of English Psalmody, but by closely 
occupying the ground with incessant novelties of the same spurious 
order, have deprived the legitimate musical talent of the present day of 
almost every chance of successfully developing itself in this description 
of music. That some of these pseudo-musicians had talent enough to 
compose a pleasing melody, it would be unjust to deny; and had they 
confined themselves within the sphere of their capabilities, modestly 
placing their compositions in the hands of persons skilled in the science 
of choral harmony, to be arranged in a manner fit for public perform- 
ance, there would have been much less ground for complaint than at 
present exists. But it isa lamentable fact that many of the compositions 
referred to, which have unfortunately gained an extensive popularity, 
prove their authors to be not only destitute of musical knowledge, but 
equally incapable of appreciating that spirit of devout and humble 
reverence which should ever characterize our devotional engagements. 

It is somewhat difficult to assign a satisfactory reason for the decay 
thus indicated in the public taste with regard to Psalmody, at a period 
when music of the highest order is so generally cultivated. The names 
of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, are familiar as household 
words, and there is scarcely a town of any note where their works are 
not known. Had there been at any time a scarcity of good psalm 
tunes, the adoption of those complained of would be easily accounted 
for, on the ground of necessity ; but not only have the publications of 
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former eminent composers been suffered to go out of print, from the 
want of demand; but those of several distinguished musicians of the 
present day, comprehending selections from the old masters, together 
with originals of the same sterling character, have failed to command the 
circulation due to their superior merits; whilst the only compilation to 
which this remark will not apply, is condemned by every judge of music, 
as utterly unworthy of the popularity it enjoys. 

In attempting to investigate the cause of a preference so singular 
and undeserved, it will be found that some of the best compilations 
before the public are too expensive to be generally accessible. Others 
are considered deficient in the number and variety of tunes requisite 
for congregational purposes. Some appear to contemplate no other 
harmony than that supplied by the organ, and are therefore useless 
where rocal harmony only is permitted; while others present a formi- 
dable barrier to popular adoption, by retaining the tenor clefs for the 
inner parts, a knowledge of which few persons will take the trouble to 
acquire. Such are presumed to be the principal reasons for the com- 
parative indifference of the public to the best compilations extant; and 
will account for the general use of a Selection, which, while it is free 
from these objections, is destitute of every other claim to the preference 
it has obtained. 

With regard to singing as a part of the worship of God, both in 
churches and chapels, there has for some years prevailed such a 
disregard of the nature and design of that sacred service, as must 
excite astonishment and regret in the minds of those who can appre- 
ciate it aright. In the congregations of the Established Church there 
exists a lamentable indifference to its performance as a duty, that by no 
means characterised the earlier times of the Reformation, when many 
of their finest tunes were composed,—an apathy, which is not only 
unjust to the gifted composers of their music, but strikingly inconsonant 
with the fervid and sublime character of the other parts of their public 
service, and the devotional feelings it is alike adapted to inspire and 
to express. On the other hand, the Wesleyans and Dissenters, if not 
chargeable with indifference to its performance, have too generally 
degraded its quality, by the admission of the light and trivial music 
before alluded to, which has gone far to displace the beautiful melodies 
which originally distinguished the worship of the former, and the sober 
and dignified, though somewhat monotonous strains, to which the aspi- 
rations of Watts were written and adapted. 

An attentive reader of sacred history cannot have failed to remark, 
that under the Mosaic economy, every matter relating to the worship 
and service of God was prescribed with an exactness indicative of a 
special regard, not only to the nature of that worship, but also to the 
mode of its performance. If the Deity condescended to direct these 
outward and minute observances, in the worship of his ancient people, 
such a circumstance should not be entirely overlooked in the more 
spiritual dispensation with which we are favoured. It is surely becoming 
in us to employ, in his service, and for his glory, the highest talents 
and the noblest faculties with which he has endowed us; and while it 
is readily conceded, that our imperfect services can only be acceptable 
to God, as they spring from love to him, it may justly be questioned 
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whether such a principle affords the slightest countenance to that con- 
tempt of outward propriety and atlainable excellence, which would 
seem to imply that any thing was good enough for his service. 


———_ 


MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, 


Ma. Epitor,—The great success which attended the Musical Festival 
held in Westminster Abbey last year, and, I believe, I may say, which 
has generally attended similar performances in other parts of the king- 
dom, induces me to suppose that sacred music, on a still more extended 
and permanent scale, might be rendered highly subservient to the inte- 
rests of the Established Church. At least, I think the experiment ought 
to be tried. There are many persons who cannot afford the price of 
admission to those concerts and oratorios which are periodically given ; 
and there are also many others who object to gratify their musical 
tastes by an attendance at the opera, or at the theatres generally. 
If, therefore, a continued series of oratorios, and selections from sacred 
music, were to be performed in our cathedrals during the winter months, 
two or three times a-week, the admission to which should not exceed 
in price the usual sums for admission to the theatres and other places 
of amusement, these persons, and many others who are now excluded, 
would have an opportunity of gratifying their tastes, and many highly 
advantageous results would, I am satisfied, follow. Throughout the 
kingdom large sums would probably be collected, which I would pro- 
pose should be handed over to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, or to that for the Building and Enlarging of Churches and 
Chapels; societies, whose funds require ample extension, and which, 
I fear, are not so well supported as they deserve. A large portion of 
the sums collected in these performances has been hitherto necessarily 
absorbed in the expenses occasioned by the temporary fitting up and 
adapting of the buildings, in which they have been held, to the accom- 
modation of the public; and especially in the remuneration of the per- 
formers, who have generally, from being the most celebrated in their 
profession, been extravagantly paid. In our choirs, and in almost 
every large town, performers fully adequate to give effect to the 
sublime compositions of our great masters of sacred music might easily 
be found, who would be willing to employ their talents at a much more 
reasonable price ; whilst the expenses of fitting up, and adapting the 
buildings to this purpose, being spread over a larger number of perfor- 
mances, would be greatly diminished : if the fitting up of the buildings 
was permanent, the first expense would be the only one. I can 
imagine no scene more calculated to inspire the hallowed feelings of 
awe and religion, than that which such a building as Westminster 
Abbey, and our other magnificent cathedrals, would present, when 
splendidly illuminated, and pealing forth, through their vaulted aisles, 
the sublime conceptions of Handei, and the other great geniuses of 
music, adapted to the most glorious subjects and sublimest views of 
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revelation. Neither can I imagine any use to which our cathedrals 
can be put more likely, in the present age, to serve the cause of the 
Established Church. Many sectarian prejudices, and much of the 
bitterness of our enemies, might reasonably be expected to be softened, 
and they themselves, like Alexander of old, would stand “ subdued by 
sound.” That the spread of a taste for sacred music would be greatly 
promoted is plainly evident ; and if religious sentiments can be often 
inspired by the sublime efforts of musical composition, surely the rich 
treasures which our sacred muse of England possesses, ought not, as at 
present, to be almost useless, but means should be taken to promote 
the extension of them as widely as possible, and to embody them in 
numerous and permanent performances throughout the kingdom. 
We, alas! sometimes have heard of late, from certain persons, attempts 
made to get rid of our choral service altogether, and even the denun- 
ciation of all sacred music as a profanation of revealed religion ; and no 
better way can be found to counteract such extreme and puritanical 
preciseness, than to say to them, “‘ Come and hear ;” and though they 
may still ‘* refuse to hear the voice of the charmer, charm he never so 
wisely,” yet we should at least by this means neutralize their efforts, 
and raise up throughout the kingdom a powerful band in defence of 
sacred song, and of those venerable piles, and that whole ecclesiastical 
system which has long loved the pealing organ and the swelling 
anthem. If these points in the above proposal do not move those 
whom it concerns to make the experiment, perhaps the pecuniary 
advantages likely to result may do so. “ T'he argumentum ad pecu- 


niam” may, perhaps, have a chance of success, when an appeal to the 
feelings and the imagination might be overlooked. 

As I am sure that you, Sir, have the interests of those two great 
societies at heart, I have not hesitated to submit the above hints, 
hoping that, through your excellent periodical, they may meet the eye 


of those who alone have the power of carrying them into effect. 
G. C. 


JUBILEE OF THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND, 


And in all Countries where there are British Residents, or in which the English 
Language is spoken. 


Mr. Epitor,—I have very recently perused, in some of the London 
newspapers, with the deepest interest, the eloquent Address of the Com- 
pany of Pastors to the Reformed Church at Geneva, on the subject of 
their third “ Jubilee of the Reformation, August 23, 1835;” and as I 
have heard frequent inquiries made, “ Why has there hitherto been no 
national acknowledgment of the Reformation in this country?” I now 
solicit a page or two in your widely-circulated journal: First, to 
account for the non-commemoration of that great religious blessing in 
Great Britain and Ireland; and, secondly, to apprise your readers, 
and, I trust, through your journal, every Protestant in the United 
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Kingdom, and also wherever the English language is spoken, that THs 
PRESENT YEAR, 1835, Is A JUBILEE OF THE REFORMATION with us; 
and I indulge the humble hope that, when your readers have given a 
candid perusal to this communication, they will be animated with devout 
gratitude to celebrate our glorious and blessed Reformation from the doc- 
trinal errors and tyranny of Popery. 

1. As to the cause of the non-commemoration of the Reformation in 
Great Britain and Ireland. This may briefly be referred to the gradual 
manner in which the Reformation was accomplished. It was the work 
of many years; so that, in fact, there has hitherto been no definite 
period or year which could be fixed upon for such commemoration. 
Our Protestant brethren on the continent are, in this respect, more 
favoured than we have been. Geneva celebrates her third centenary of 
the Reformation in the present year; France, I believe, next year. 
The Lutheran Churches in Germany (whose ministers statedly preach 
once a quarter against the soul-destroying dogmas of Popery) have not 
fewer than three commemorations in each century, viz.: 1. In the year 
17, Luther’s burning the papal bull for his excommunication, and the 
publication of his theses, which are regarded as the commencement of 
the Reformation; 2. In the year 30, the publication of the admirably 
written confession of Augsburgh ; and, in the year 34, the publication 
of the entire version of the Bible, in the German language, by the 
learned and venerable Doctor Martin Luther. On the 21st of Novem- 
ber, 1834, all the Lutheran Churches in Germany celebrated the last- 
mentioned centenary commemoration with great solemnity; as also did 
the Moravian Church in this country. At Berlin, a medal was struck 
in honour of the event; having the bust of Luther on one side, with 
appropriate inscriptions on the other. I now come, Sir, to— 

2. The Commemoration of the Reformation in the United Kingdom, 
and in all other countries where the British language is spoken or read. 
This present year, 1835, completes the third centenary, since the publi- 
cation of the first entire English Protestant Version of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, at Zurich, by Myles Coverdale (Bishop of Exeter during the 
reign of King Edward VI.) in the year 1535. The last page of that 
extremely rare volume has these words :—“ Prynted in the yeare of our 
Lorde m.p.xxxv. and fynished the fourth day of October. The fourth 
day of October, 1835, falls on a Sunday. Such a conjuncture, Sir, can- 
not happen again for centuries. What is there to prevent all consistent 
British Protestants from celebrating a third centenary Jubilee of the 
Reformation? particularly as such a commemoration would be only a 
fulfilment of the strict letter of the ecclesiastical regulations now in 
force both in Great Britain and in Ireland. 

Besides various injunctions and intimations of the National Church 
of Scotland, which are to be found in the Sederunts of her General 
Assembly from 1560 to 1780 inclusive, on the duty of her clergy to 
watch and to report the progress of Popery, &c. in their respective 
parishes; by a special act of the General Assembly passed in 1749, the 
Scottish clergy are ENJoINED to preach ‘‘ at least four times a year on 
the evils of Popery, and the good effects of our Blessed Reformation.” 

With regard to the Church of England, it is “ decreed and ordained ” 
by the first of her ‘Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical” (which has 
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not been set aside or invalidated by any act of parliament for the alleged 
relief of Romanists,) that “ all ecclesiastical persons having cure of 
souls, and all other preachers and readers of divinity lectures, shall, to 
the uttermost of their wit, knowledge, and learning, purely and sin- 
cerely, without any colour or dissimulation, teach, manifest, open, and 
declare, four times every year at the least, in their sermons, and other 
collations and lectures, that all usurped and foreign power, forasmuch 
as the same hath no establishment nor ground by the law of God, i 
for just causes taken away and abolished ; and that therefore no manner 
of obedience or subjection, within His Majesty’s realms and dominions, is 
due unto any such foreign power, but that the king’s power, within his 
realms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and all other his dominions, 
and countries, is the highest power under God; to whom all men, as 
well inhabitants as born within the same, do, by God’s laws, owe most 
loyalty and obedience, afore and above all other princes and potentates 
in earth.” 

The second of the ‘‘ Canons and Constitutions Ecclesiastical” of the 
Church of Ireland contains a similar enactment, which is equally in 
force in that portion of the United Kingdom. 

Such, Sir, are the existing Ecclesiastical Laws of Great Britain and 
Ivcland. What now, I repeat, should prevent the clergy of these 
countries, and, I may be permitted to add, all loyal and consistent 
Protestant Dissenting ministers, from celebrating, with devout grati- 
tude, the Jubilee of the Reformation in the United Kingdom and its 
dependencies, oN SUNDAY, THE FOURTH DAY oF OcToBER, 1835, 
on occasion of the completion of the third centenary since the 
publication of the first entire English Protestant Version of the Holy 
Scriptures? Those learned gentlemen can be at no loss for suitable 
topics on such an anniversary ; and for one part of the day, the Clergy of 
the Unirep Cuurcu or ENGLAND and IRELAND, as well as of the Pro- 
TESTANT Episcopat Cuurches 1N ScoTLaAND AND IN THE UNITED 
States or America, have an admirably appropriate text furnished to 
them in one of the psalms for the morning service; viz. Psalm xix. 
verse 7 :—‘“* The law of the Lord is perFect, converting the soul: the 
testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple.” The morning’s 
discourse, I would respectfully suggest, might treat on the perfection of 
Scripture as the only rule of faith and practice, to the utter exclusion 
and subversion of all unauthorized human traditions; and on the 
inalienable right, duty, and privilege of every person to “ search the 
Scriptures ” for himself, that he may “ prove all things, and hold fast 
that which is good.” The afternoon or evening discourse or lecture 
might contain a general statement and vindication of the leading doc- 
trines of the pure and unadulterated gospel of Jesus Christ, as pro- 
fessed by our own and by all other orthodox Protestant Churches. 
The late eminently learned and munificent Bishop Barrington justly 
remarked, that “‘ if the Reformation was worth establishing, it is worth 
maintaining.” (Sermons and Charges, p. 437.) And at a time like 
the present, when the advocates of Popery are leaving no effort 
unattempted to pervert unwary Protestants from their pure and holy 
faith, it surely does become every Protestant shepherd to exert himself 
to the utmost to “ banish and drive away” all error and heresy from 
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the fold entrusted to his care, for which he must “ give account” at the 
last day to the great Shepherd and Bishop of souls. 

I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 
A PrespyTer oF THE Unitep Cuurcu or EnGLtanp AND IRELAND. 


We readily comply with the request of Presbyter, in inserting the 
above letter, the importance of which we doubt not will secure it an 
attentive perusal from our clerical readers. Already, we understand, 
the suggestion for a national commemoration of the blessings of the 
Reformation has been favourably received; and we fervently hope that 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge will act upon Presbyter’s 
suggestion. Indeed we cannot doubt it, knowing, as we do, that the 
Delegates and Syndics, who control the typographical concerns of 
those Universities, have at this time in the press, two masterly works 
against the pernicious tenets of Popery. At Oxford there is in the 
press a new edition of Bishop Stillingfleet’s Origines Britannice, 
enriched with valuable notes ; and at Cambridge, there is nearly ready 
a new and beautiful edition of Archbishop Usher's masterly refutation 
of Fisher the Jesuit, and other valuable tracts against the errors of 
Rome, by the same distinguished prelate. 


HEBREWS XI. 13. 


“ And confessed they were strangers and pilgrims upon earth.” 





Tue wheels of time are journeying still 
Through chequer’d good and varied ill, 
A ceaseless round; the busy sun 

Again his measur’d course has run ; 

And joy, and grief, and hope, and fear, 
To memory yield the faded year. 

What of the past? A vanish’d gleam, 

A broken sleep, an ended dream. 

Nought lasting, but what lost below 
Speaks not of earthly peace or wo, 

But, as through each the soul has striven, 
Lives, a bright treasure in the heaven. 
What of the future? Mists may lower 
In darkness o’er the troubled hour, 

Or gentle sunbeams partial play 

Around the pilgrim’s happier way ; 

What boots it, if we final prove 

The daylight of unclouded love ? E. B. 


—_<—— 
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QUESTIONS GIVEN AT AN EXAMINATION FOR PRIESTS’ 
ORDERS, IN DECEMBER, 1834. 
FIRST MORNING. 

1. Give a short analysis of the book of Genesis.—What was the 
number of Israel’s family when he went into Egypt, and what when 
they came out of it? How long did they continue there? Reconcile 
on these points, the account in the Pentateuch with St. Stephen’s 
statement. 

2. Give the dates of the Exodus, captivities, and destruction of 
Jerusalem. Who was king of Israel after Saul, and what was his end ? 
what prophets flourished before, near to, and during his, and after the 
Babylonian captivity ? Reconcile Ezekiel xii. 1, with Jeremiah xxxiv. 3; 
and explain the prophecy of Daniel vii. 2—8. ‘Translate and explain 
the following texts :— 

(a) Mwone exérpeve By3dlov aroorasiov ypaya, Kai drodtoat. 

(b) Evpoy rov r@Xov Cecepévov xpde riv Bipay tkw émi rod dppddov. 
What prophecy | was here fulfilled ? 

(e) "Ey ée a] éoxaryn hpéog TH peyarn Tie éoprijc’ etoriKet & Inaove, kai 
expate Néywr* “Eady ric eulg, tpxtctw mode pe, kai mvérw. What feast 
was this, how long did it last, and what did it commemorate ? What 
ceremony in it gave occasion to these words of Jesus? Why is it added 
that emopevOn é txaorog eic Tov olkoy airov? 

(d) ’Ev rp Baaireig, rou Xprorob kai Ocov. 

(e) “EoBeoayr é Covapuy mupdc »Epuyoy oTopara paxaipac, évecuvapwOnoay 
ard dabeveiac, éyernOnoay iaxupui Ev Todeny, ory wrery éxuvay addo- 
tplwy. What other meaning has mapépBohn in the Acts ? 

(f) Explain the words éeodepdna, — Cevrepompwror, 
dyyapevey, imwriacey, cara/paBevery, (Col. ii. 18); rerpayndiopera, 
éorrayviabn, taxnywoerv, Karaotpnvealey, Kare ideiiead, bpoy xpnparigey, 
rupravifey, damwovifecba. What word is substituted for camudéna in 
the Acts? 

(g) Kai roddoi rivec EEnxovrovrac cai EBopnxovrovrat, oi Ex THY addy, 
épabnrevOncay ro Xprory, ApOopoe Cvapévover.—Justin Mart. Apol. I. 
Translate this passage, and show its bearing on infant baptism, (1) with 
regard to the term pa@nrevery, (2) looking to the date of the work. 

FIRST AFTERNOON. 

1. How old was Moses when he commenced his ministry? What 
advice was given to him by Jethro, and why? On what grounds is the 
Pentateuch ascribed to him? State, and answer the objections made to 
its genuineness and authenticity. 

2. Give the meaning and origin of the names Bethel, Dan, Zarephath, 
and Ashdod; their places on the map; the names they bore at other 
periods; the occasions on which they are mentioned. Describe the 
divisions and government of Palestine at the time of our Saviour. 

3. State the occasion and scope of the Epistle to the Galatians, with 
a short analysis of its contents. 

4. Why was the New Testament written in Greek ? What is meant 
by recensions of the manuscript? Which are the principal recensions ? 
What are the apostolical Fathers? Why are they not received into the 
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5. State briefly how the humanity and divinity of our Lord are 
both essentially concerned in his temptation, atonement, and inter- 
cession. 

6. Explain the following passages : (a) “* Woe to the women that sew 
pillows to the arm-holes.” (6) ‘‘ The Lord our righteousness.” (c) ‘‘ Be 
not righteous overmuch.” ‘ Let the dead bury their dead.” “ He found 
no place for repentance.” Reconcile Isaiah xlv. 7. ‘I create evil,” with 
Genesis i. and state the opinions of oriental philosophy on this subject. 

7. What texts imply that Jesus was the Son of God before he came 
into the world? In what relation to him and the Holy Spirit, and to 
Adam, who is termed Son of God by St. Luke, are christian sons of 
God? 

SECOND MORNING. 

Translate literally : 

1. Kai 6 Basidewog, inclusive to & xodXoi ryparat 6 Xpioroc.—Chrysost. 
m. ‘Lepwe II. 

2. Venerabar, 6 czcitas! inclusive to, dies, cum venerit, ampliora ? 
Arnob, adv. Gent. I. 39, State what you know of these books and their 
authors, and specify the pa.ticular forms which heathen idolatry 
assumed in different ages and countries. 

3. Latin translation. 


PASTORAL CARE, 


1, What is said in Scripture, or the Ordination Service, of the dignity 
of the pastoral office, and the end of the christian ministry ? 

2. What do you understand by laying aside the study of the flesh, 
required of you at your ordination ? 

3. State your views of the proper treatment of—first, The ignorant 
and careless ; second, The self righteous; third, Those under religious 
impressions. 

4. Where do you read the Communion Service ? what is the order of 
the Rubric in this respect? why does it order the reader of the lessons 
to turn himself, so as to be heard of all present? Describe shortly the 
dates of the changes by which our present Liturgy was finally altered. 


SECOND AFTERNOON. 


1. What are the two first classes of objectors to the doctrine of the 
Atonement? State briefly the answers to each, and name the principal 
writers of authority upon this subject. Distinguish between the 
Unitarian and Socinian, and show how the schemes of the Socinian, 
Calvinist, and Papist, with regard to the future, are liable to the 
same objection. 

2. Distinguish the states of justification and sanctification—first, As 
to duration ; second, As admitting, ar not, of degree; third, As to the 
immediate consequence ; fourth, As negative and positive states. 
What is the difference of doctrine between man being rewarded secundum 
opera and propter opera ? 

3. Define the terms Church, Catholic, (Ecumenical. What are the 
prominent doctrines common to the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian 
churches? What are marks of a true church? 

4. Enumerate the principal churches in Greece and Macedonia, at 
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the close of the first century. What were the three chief churches in 
Christendom at the same period ? 

5. Give scriptural proofs of the articles respecting election and the 
authority of the Church ? 

6. Explain, historically, the terms Puritans, Antinomian, Moravian, 
Baptist, Independent. 

7. How does it appear credible from analogy that a revelation will 
contain things liable to objection? Why would a proof of a future life 
not be a proof of religion ? 

THIRD MORNING, 


Sermon on the Character of Christ as a Teacher. 
Text—* He spake as never man spake.” 


——-—j>——_ 


ON BAPTISM. 


Mr. Epitor,—As you have favoured me by inserting my communi- 
cation on Baptism in your Number for November last, I am induced to 
trouble you with a few additional observations, chiefly regarding the 
practice and opinions of the primitive Church, in reference to this 
sacrament. I before stated, that some rules and injunctions on this 
point, issued by competent authority, seemed necessary for the guidance 
of the Clergy in the present day, when many of the existing canons and 
rubrics, from the altered state of society, have become quite inapplicable ; 
and, in the mean time, I doubt not the following decisions of the early 
Church, and a brief account of her practice in the administration of 
Baptism, may not be unacceptable to your readers. I am mainly 
indebted for the following observations to “‘ The Scholastical History 
of Lay Baptism,” by the elaborate Bingham, although a considerable 
part is drawn from other sources. 

Decisions of the early Church in regard to Baptism. 

1. Two things, and two only, are essential to the validity of Bap- 
tism; viz. water, and the express words of Christ’s institution. 

2. Nothing but water to be used. Wine, or oil, or any other liquid, 
or matter, invalidates the baptism; and thus the Jew who had been 
baptized with sand in the desert, was pronounced still unbaptized. 

The mode of its application may be either by immersion, affusion, 
or sprinkling. Either a single application of the water, or a trine 
application, that is to say, once at the name of each person in the Holy 
Trinity, is equally valid. Merely to touch a person with a moistened 
finger is not baptism; nor is a single drop of water baptism; the rule 
is “ ut gutta guttam sequatur.” A formal consecration of the water 
not essential. 

3. The form of words must be precisely those of the institution, 
** In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

The order in which these three names are repeated, is not essential. 

We may either say, I baptize such a person; or, such a person is 
baptized ; or, Thou art baptized in the name, &c. 

4. The person who administers baptism, is not of the essence of 
the sacrament. 
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The right of baptism is in the bishop, by Christ's institution ; pres- 
byters and deacons only baptize by his permission. 

The bishop may, therefore, in extraordinary cases, authorise laymen 
to baptize. If a layman baptize contrary to such order, or without it, 
such baptism is irregular, but not necessarily invalid; just as a 
marriage, in the mode of its celebration, may be illegal, and irregular, 
yet cannot be afterwards set aside. 

The Church of Rome allows of baptism by women, and even by 
Jews, Turks, or Infidels: this is, however, directly contrary to the 
sense of the primitive Church; for she made the character of the per- 
son who administers baptism so far of the essence of this sacrament, 
that she did not allow baptism administered by any of these as valid ; 
nor even that administered by all christian laymen indiscriminately. 

The rule adhered to seems to have been this: that such laymen only 
as were capable of holy orders, could administer a valid baptism ; 
whatever excluded from holy orders, excluded from the power of 
administering this rite. No one, therefore, who had not what was 
called an entire baptism; or, in other words, no one who, having been 
baptized only as a clinick, or on a sick bed, wanted some of the cere- 
monies and customs of baptism, as immersion, confirmation, &c. 
administered to him in public at the stated and solemn times of bap- 
tizing in the church, was allowed this privilege of baptizing others. No 
one, again, who was a bigamist, (the sense of which word in this 
respect is controverted, and therefore I shall not attempt its explana- 
tion) could exercise this privilege. Clinick baptism and bigamy incapa- 
citated for ever from holy orders, and therefore from the power of 
administering baptism. In all other cases of clinick or lay baptism, or 
of that administered by schismatics or heretics, the subsequent ratifica- 
tion of it by the Church in confirmation, was thought fully to cure all 
defects in the previous rite. This subsequent ratification was, how- 
ever, in some cases, thought indispensable, insomuch that in extremity, 
even presbyters or deacons were allowed to administer confirmation ; 
this was, however, for the most part, in the case of those who having 
been baptized in heresy, wished to be reconciled to the Church on 
their death-bed. 

5. The time of baptizing publicly was only at Easter and Pente- 
cost; that is, on the preceding Saturdays, or eves of those days; 
although there is reason to believe that under the term Pentecost, the 
whole fifty days after Easter were esteemed as one continued festival, 
and so equally adapted for this solemn rite. To these times, the 
Eastern Church added Epiphany, as being the day on which they 
believed our Saviour to have been baptized. But the most solemn 
and usual time was Easter Eve, or as it was usually called, the Great 
Sabbath. The administration took place about midnight, and consisted 
of baptism, confirmation, and the Holy Communion in succession ; that 
so the Neophytes, or newly baptized, might be prepared to participate 
again in the Eucharist, with the whole Church, on Easter day. And 
they continued their fast even till the dawn of that solemn festival ;—the 
supposed hour of our Lord’s resurrection, by which time the ceremonies 
of the initiation of the Neophytes were usually ended. It is here to be 


remarked, that the Holy Communion being administered as a part of 
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baptism, was looked upon as that which especially perfected and com- 
pleted it, insomuch that even infants had it given to them; at least, 
it shows the close connexion supposed to exist betweeen these two sacra- 
ments. Confirmation also was administered to infants. 

6. The primitive Church required only one sponsor ; a man to answer 
for a man, and a woman for a woman; but in the case of infants, the dif- 
ference of sex was not regarded. Parents were often sponsors for their 
own children. Not only the children of believing parents, but any child 
who had the benefit of a sponsor to answer for his religious education, 
might be haptized, but without such guarantee for the future, the 
Church would not allow baptism ; so far was she from countenancing 
the indiscriminate baptism of after ages, or allowing baptism to be 
separated from a religious education. Idiots might be baptized like 
infants, on the faith of their sponsors, being regarded in loco infan- 
tium. 

7. When the conditions here mentioned as necessary to constitute 
a valid baptism had been complied with, it might never be repeated ; 
insomuch that when once some youths, in sport, had gone through all 
the ceremonies of baptism, the Church of Alexandria even admitted 
this as a valid baptism, and received those thus baptized to immediate 
confirmation. The Church never repeated baptism ; those cases which 
look like rebaptization, were either cases where it was doubtful whether 
baptism had been administered at all, or where it was from some defect 
deemed utterly null and void; and these cases the Church did not 
esteem a second baptism. 

8. The most important branch of inquiry on this subject, is 
undoubtedly the opinion of the Church as to the necessity of baptism ; 
and this is the more important, as the primitive Church is generally 
supposed to have entertained very harsh and unfounded notions as 
to this necessity; and I fear similar sentiments are generally enter- 
tained as to the doctrine of our own Church. Now our own Church 
never has asserted the indispensable necessity of baptism to salvation ; 
her doctrine is, that the sacraments are not absolutely, but only “ gene- 
rally, necessary to salvation ;” nor when she says that ‘ children dying 
after baptism, before they commit actual sin, are undoubtedly saved,” 
does she mean to say that those who die unbaptized, perish : in fact, 
she pronounces no judgment in the case, though perhaps it had been 
better not to have made even the above declaration. Her doctrine is, 
that ‘‘ the sacraments are necessary where they may be had ;” but an 
involuntary want of them can surely never endanger our salvation. 
Such, I believe, too, is the doctrine of the primitive Church. Where the 
want of baptism was involuntary, they did not suppose it endangered 
salvation. They supposed martyrdom to supply the want of it. Faith 
and repentance in such as were piously preparing for it, but were by 
sudden death hindered from receiving it, was another way in which it 
might be supplied; and the means of supplying this want, was the 
holy communion ; for when a man had been many years in the habit of 
communicating in the Church, and was afterwards found to be unbap- 
tized, it was decided that the Eucharist supplied the want of baptism, 
and he was not allowed to be baptized. A single act of communion, 
indeed, without baptism, was not sufficient to remedy the want of it, but 
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he who had communicated for many years, under a supposition that 
he was baptized, and then discovered that he was not so, was thought 
to have this defect remedied by his long course of communicating. 
Again, although there are many harsh expressions in the Fathers about 
infants dying unbaptized, inasmuch as they not only wanted the out- 
ward sign, but were incapable of faith and repentance, and those other 
things which were supposed to supply the want of them; yet, when 
closely considered, and allowed to explain themselves by other expres- 
sions on the same subject, it may safely be said that the Church did 
not generally exclude infants from the hope of salvation, on account of 
being unbaptized. I need not say that these sentiments of the ancient 
Church seem dictated by an enlarged and enlightened view of the doc- 
trines of revelation. I believe them to be essentially those of our own 
Church, which has preserved a just medium between so insisting on an 
external rite as to consign those deprived of it to absolute destruction; 
and, on the other hand, making it of so little importance that men 
might think it could be neglected with impunity. 
Walworth. G.C. 


A SABBATH AT SEA, 


AGatn we awake to the day, 

Which the God of the Universe bless’d ; 

When his people, assembled, their homage to pay, 
Rejoice in the season of rest. 

From his temples at home and abroad, 

The strains of devotion arise ; 

Where the praises and prayers of the people of God, 
United ascend to the skies. 


And not to his temples alone 

Is the Infinite Spirit confin’d ; 

Unbounded his goodness, he stoops from his throne, 
To visit the sorrowful mind. 

And the hearth may an altar become, 

And accepted arises the prayer, 

When by sickness or duty confin’d to our home, 
Sincerely we worship him there. 


But to us, when his Sabbaths return, 

It is not for devotion and praise; 

We never unite the sweet incense to burn, 

The voice of thanksgiving to raise. 

It were pleasant his blessing to seek 

United to praise and to pray ; 

But his name and his love are forgot through the week, 
And are never remember’d to-day ! 


E,O. 
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CHURCH SOCIETIES. 

Mr. Epitor,—A subject of much interest and importance to the 
members of the Church in the capital, has been lately discussed at 
‘“‘ The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.” It relates to the 
present internal condition of this Society in the ‘metropolis, and to the 
best means of extending and enlarging its local operations. Certain it 
is, that we of the capital. partake less of its local and immediate benefits 
than those of the country districts ; and if any plan can be devised, by 
which its members may be more practically united in the cities of 
London and Westminster, it must meet with the cordial approbation of 
all the real friends of our Establishment. 

To arrange the members according to the parishes in which they 
reside, and to allow them to add the respectable tradesmen of the 
neighbourhood, as local subscribers, for carrying on the Society’s opera- 
tions in their own vicinity, appears the easiest and most practical 
means for obtaining this important object. It is, in fact, only following 
out in the metropolis, the same method which has already been pursued 
in most of our large provincial towns and cities. I am persuaded it 
would be attended with the best effects, not merely to the funds of the 
Society, but to the whole population of this immense city. It would 
increase the influence of the Clergy over their flocks, endear the rich 
to the poor, and secure the middle orders, on whose attachment to the 
Church so much of its safety depends. I hail it as the best and 
surest of all ecclesiastical reforms ; because it proceeds not from any 
external or political form, but from our moral and internal convictions 


of its own expediency. I am, yours, &c. &c. 
CLericus ANGLICANUS. 


> 


COLLECTANEA. 


Psatmopy.—It is found in Queen Elizabeth’s injunctions to the 
Clergy, 1559, directing that there be a modest and distinct song 
used in all parts of the Common Prayers of the Church; yet 
nevertheless, for the comforting of such as delight in music, it may be 
permitted that in the end or beginning of the Common Prayer, morning 
or evening, there may be sung an hymn to the praise of Almighty 
God. Strype tells us, that in the month of September, the new morn- 
ing prayer ‘began “at St. Antholine’s, London, the bell beginning to 
ring at five, when a Psalm was sung after the Geneva fashion, all the 
congregation, men, women, and boys, singing together.” Bishop 
Jewel remarks, speaking of 1560, that a change appeared visible among 
the people, which nothing promoted more, than the inviting them to 
sing Psalms. This was begun in one church in London, and soon 
spread itself, not only through the city, but in the neighbouring places ; 
sometimes, he adds, there will be 6000 people singing together. 


Kit-Cat Patntixnc.—The term of Kit-Cat Painting arose from those 
celebrated wits Addison, Congreve, Steele, &c. being drawn less than 
half-length, and being put up in a club-room which they frequented 
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many years. These portraits were most of them drawn by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, and were afterwards given to Jacob Tonson, the bookseller. 
The man who kept the tavern was called Christopher Cat; from 
whence it was called the Kit-Cat Club; and that size, in painting, Kit- 
Cat also. 


PunisHMENT OF Deatu in Prussia, Norway, AND Brunswick.— 
(Extract of a Letter received by the Committee of the Capital Punishment 
Society, dated Berlin, March 10, 1835.)—“ There are no printed returns 
of crime in Prussia, but the Minister of Justice, M. de Pampy, has, 
with great kindness and liberality, given me a written statement of the 
capital convictions and executions in each year from 1818 to 1834, 
specifying the nature of the crimes, and the provinces in which they 
were committed. * * * * * 

‘The paucity cf executions is the first point. Inthe seventeen years 
from 1818 to 1834 (inclusive), there have been, in all, 123 executions ; 
and the crimes for which they took place are as follows :— 

Arson. se ee ee ew we TD 

“Voluntary Manslaughter”. . . . 22> Total, 123 

Dee. kt 100 § 
‘* The one execution for Arson took place in 1818, since which time, 
consequently, the punishment of death has been inflicted only for 
intentional homicide of different degrees. Even for murder the sentence 
is nearly as often commuted as executed. In the whole seventeen years 
there were sentenced to death for murder 187, of whom 100 only 
were executed. 

‘* T now come to another point—the great diminution in severity of 
late years :— 

In the first three years, 1818, 1819, 1820, there were executed—24; 

In the last three years, 1832, 1833, 1834, there were executed—6 ; 

2 in each year. 

‘The mean population of Prussia, during the same period, may be 
taken at 12,303,535, that being the amount according to the official 
census in 1826, which year falls exactly in the middle of the same 
series of years. 

** On receiving these documents, I immediately proceeded to examine 
whether the crimes which have actually been punished with death in the 
above period have increased or diminished, as the punishment of death 
has been more and more rarely inflicted. In doing so, I omitted the 
two first years 1818, and 1819, to get a number divisible into three 
equal parts, and then divided the fifteen years into three equal periods of 
five years each. ‘The only crimes actually punished capitally in that 
period, have been, as I said before, murder, and voluntary manslaughter. 
You will observe that, for both of these crimes taken together, there 
were,— 

In the 1st period—most executions,—and most crime: 

In the 2d period—fewer executions,—and less crime : 

In the 3d period—a farther diminution of executions,—and a farther 

diminution of crime. 

**In the next table, I omit the crime of manslaughter. It forms, 
in my opinion, no correct test of the comparative efficacy of other 
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punishments and that of death; for as the crime is committed without 
premeditation, there is not room for reflection as to the nature of the 
punishment incurred. Murder is by far the better criterion for such a 
purpose. 
MURDER, 

5 years ending 1824, capitally convicted 69, executed 47 :—or ~ 

Gye. . «. SO. 2. 2 se « o Be so . 26 :—or =. 

Gyeeme. « «© MMH. wc se ts es Bi eo . 16:—or 

** Here there is a diminution of executions in each of the two last 

periods, and at the sam? time a diminution of crime. If we compare 
the two extreme periods, we find one-third less crime in the last with 
sixteen executions, than in the first with forty-seven executions. 


The entire number of Executions in each year. 





| “* Voluntary | : : 
Arson. Manslaughter.” Murder. Total. 


9 
& 





— — 
NOM ew | 


In five years for murder. . 


— 
Annan 


| 
| 


In five years for murder. . . 





* 


4 
8 
2 
2 





| In five years for murder. . . 16 


| s A 22 | 100 123 | 

** A code of penal law has been prepared by a Commission in Nor- 
way: I do not know whether it is yet adopted. It was published in 
1834, and has been translated into German. By it the only crimes 
punished capitally are murder, —high treason,—robbery, where the 
person robbed dies in consequence of the injuries he has received,—and 
arson, where some person has lost his life by the fire. 

“Inthe Duchy of Brunswick there was no execution during the 
reign of Charles William, which lasted from 1780 to 1806: and in a 
criminal code which has been prepared for Brunswick by Strombeck, an 
eminent lawyer of that duchy, xo capital punishment is retained. 
But whether this code has been adopted or not, I am unable to inform 
you.” 

* In the last three years twenty-two were sentenced to death for murder, of whom 
only four were executed. 
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Puntsument oF Deatru in Berorum. 
Abstract of Retuins prinied for the Chamber of Deputies. 
| Capital Convictions.* 
Total Executed | __ : cctpdalimeniliatne 


PERIODS. for } 


various crimes. | jgurder.| Other capital 
| crimes. 


5 Years ending with 1804 2365 203 
Bo. 1 1 ws + 809 | 8S 2 70 
Wit | 71 i} $9 

1819 26 42 29 

. 1824 23 | 8 23 

- 1829 22 5 40 


oie ok & 4 Cee None. 2 3 





From these Returns, it appears that the diminution and ultimately 
the discontinuance of capital punishments was attended with a diminu- 
tion in the number of atrocious offences, and particularly that of'murder, 
a result observed in Tuscany and other countries, where the effect of 
abolishing capital punishments, or greatly ameliorating the criminal 
laws, has been tried. 


Porisu Dicnitaries.—According to the Almanack of Cracow, the 
number of Cardinals now amounts to 55, the oldest of whom has 
reached the age of 83, the youngest that of 38. The Popeis 73 years 
of age. In addition to the above, we have 12 patriarchs. The entire 
Catholic Church counts 671 bishoprics, several of which have vacancies 
to be filled up. The present Pope has created six new bishoprics—one 
in Belgium, one in Westphalia, two in the United States, and two in 
the kingdom of Naples. 


Hvevenots.—* The first occasion how the name of Huguenots, which 
our author every where useth, came first to be given to the French 
Protestants. There is ever some salt as well as gall in malice, and 
this temper makes it sometimes bitterly witty, as may appeare by this 
name of Huguenots, by which and no other doe the French Papists gene- 
rally vouchsafe to call the Protestants. It was taken up about the 
yeare 1559, which was some foure or five yeeres before Mr. Calvin’s 
death. Till which time they were called Tourengeaux, of the citie of 
Tours, where the Protestants mostly used. But about that time, there 
having beene a foolish opinion of a night-spirit’s walking up and downe 
the streets, which they called King Hugon, this fancie made one of 
the citie-gates to be called King Hugon’s Gate ; and the Protestants 
being once observed in the night to goe thorow that gate unto their 
assemblies and holy exercises, were hereupon called Huguenots. He 
that will see more of this name, and the occasion of it, may finde a 
handsome discourse of it in Monsieur Pasquieur’s Recherches, 7, 52, 
whither I refer you.”— The Catholic Moderator, or a Moderate Exami- 





* The /aws remained the same for the whole time embraced by this table, but in 
consequence of the good effects of their practical amelioration, they are now under- 
going a revision. 
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nation of the Doctrine of the Protestants. 
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CHURCH SOCIETIES. 


8. P. G.— Report of the Foreign Translation 
Committee for the year 1835. 


THe Committee appointed for the 
or of superintending the pub- 
ication and promoting the circulation 
of the Holy Scriptures in foreign lan- 
guages, and also of versions of the 
English Liturgy, beg to present to the 
Board a report of their proceedings 
since their appointment. 

The Committee having taken into 
consideration the best means for car- 
rying into effect the object for which 
they were appointed, deemed it requi- 
site, in the first place, to make inquiries 
into the character and merits of exist- 
ing versions, both of the Holy Scrip- 
tures and of the Liturgy, and to obtain 
the opinions of competent judges as to 
the expediency of republishing old ver- 
sions, or the preparation of new ones, 
in any particular language. 

One of the first objects of inquiry 
was the state of the existing oriental 
versions of the Scriptures, especially in 
those languages which are spoken in 
the British dominions in India, On 
this subject the Committee have had 
the advantage of being assisted in their 
inquiry by H. H. Wilson, Esq. Pro- 
fessor of Sanscrit in the University of 
Oxford, who favoured them with a 
very valuable report on the trans- 
Jations of the Holy Scriptures, accom- 
plished or contemplated in Bengal. 

Professor Wilson enumerates thirty- 
seven versions of the whole, or of 
portions of the Bible which have been 
accomplished, and fifteen of which are 
in progress: but as he considers many 
of them unnecessary, on account of 
their having been made into mere dia- 
lects, it will be useless to repeat their 
names to the Board. 

At the head of the Bengal versions 
he places the Sanscrit. When the 
present version was undertaken, the 


language had been but little studied, 
and no standard compositions in it 
had been printed. The translation is, 
therefore, necessarily defective in point 
of style; and though generally faithful, 
it is stated to be such as no native 
scholar could read with pleasure. And 
Professor Wilson considers it very de- 
sirable that a new Sanscrit version 
should be undertaken, not only on 
account of the extensive circulation 
which might be expected, in conse- 
quence of its being intelligible to San- 
scrit scholars from one end of India to 
the other, but because it might be 
made a common standard to all the 
vernacular dialects of the country for 
abstract and doctrinal terms. He 
observes that most, if not all, the 
current forms of speech in India, are 
dependent on Sanscrit for words to 
express metaphysical ideas: and that 
if they had a fixed source from which 
to derive them, equally available to 
all, and which it would be advisable 
to indicate to all translators over whom 
the societies at home have authority, 
as the standard to refer to, an uniform 
phraseology would be established in 
India, as it has been in Europe, with 
the same advantages of convenience 
and ultimate precision. 

This view of the importance of an 
improved Sanscrit version, is strength- 
ened by the opinion expressed in 
another valuable report on the same 
subject, which the Committee have re- 
ceived from one of their own body, 
Richard Clarke, Esq., formerly of 
Madras ; and both these gentlemen 
concur in opinion, that the combina- 
tion of native and European talent, 
which would be required for the ac- 
complishment of this work, could be 
most readily and most effectively ob- 
tained in Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 

The Committee have, therefore, en- 
tered into communication with the 





























Bishop of Calcutta, and with the 
Principal of Bishop’s College; and 
have authorized them to take such 
measures as they may deem proper 
for effecting a new version of the Holy 
Scriptures into Sanscrit, upon the 
principles recommended in the above 
report. The Sanscrit Glossary of Theo- 
logical Terms, already published by 
Principal Mill, will afford great faci- 
lities tur its accomplishment. 

The other Indian versions which 
have been recommended by Professor 
Wilson, and to which the Committee 
have directed their attention, are Ben- 
gali, Uriya, Hinduwi, and Hindustani, 
for Upper India; Mahratta, and Guze- 
ratti, for the West; and Tamul and 
Telugu, with Kanara and Malayalam, 
for the South. These are considered 
by the Professor to be quite sufficient 
for those Indian fields in which the 
labours of christian zeal are most 
likely to be attended with success. 
Some of these versions will probably 
require but little improvement, to 
make them suitable for the purposes 
of the Society. 

The old Tamul translation has been 
several times revised by the Society’s 
missionaries, and printed at the Mis- 
sion Press at Vepery. 

With respect to oriental versions of 
the Liturgy, the Committee have en- 
tered into communication with the 
Bishop of Calcutta, respecting the 
plan which was formed by Bishop 
Turner for translating the Liturgy into 
the languages of India, and have em- 
powered his Lordship, in conjunction 
with the Principal of Bishop’s College, 
to proceed with such translations as 
they may deem requisite, upon the 
principles laid down in Professor Wil- 
son’s report, without waiting for fur- 
ther communications from England. 

By this means it is hoped that, in 
due time, a provision will be made for 
the Christians of India, which will 
tend to unite them in the bonds of com- 
munion with the Church of England. 

The Committee have had prepared 
for them specimens of a new Arabic 
translation of the Liturgy, which has 
been madeat Malta, bya learned native 
of Bagdad, under the inspection of the 
Rev. C. F. Schlienz. Of these speci- 
mens a very favourable report lias 
been inade by Professor Lee ; but the 
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Committee concur with the Professor 
in considering the work to be of very 
great importance in regard to theo- 
Jozical terms. They have therefore 
determined, that the whole shall be 
transcribed and submitted to the con- 
sideration of Arabic scholars at home, 
before it is printed under the sanction 
of the Society. 

It is hoped that this version will be 
found useful to the members of those 
oriental churches which use the Arabic 
language, to one of which the trans- 
lator himself belongs. 

With regard to the European ver- 
sions, the Committee had their atten- 
tion first called tu the state of the 
French translations, and to the im- 
portance of procuring or adopting a 
standard version of the Scriptures in 
that language. The decision of this 
question having been referred to the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester, in a part 
of whose diocese the Scriptures are 
used in the French language, his lord- 
ship kindly undertook to examine whe- 
ther any of the existing versions could 
Le adopted, or whether a new ver- 
sion was desirable; and to give the 
result of his examination to the Com- 
mittee. 

From a statement which he has 
submitted to them, it appears that 
there are not less than four different 
versions of the Iluly Scriptures, indis- 
criminately used in the Channel Is- 
lands; and that there are altogether 
at least ten distinct versions in use 
among the French Protestants, occa- 
sioning much confusion, not to say 
positive evil, in their churches, schvols, 
and families; and examples are ad- 
duced which abundantly shew that 
it will be very unadvisable for the 
Committee to publish, with the So- 
ciety’s sauction, any of the existing 
versions in their present state. The 
Bishop, therefore, recommends as a 
remedy for these inconveniences, that 
the Committee should publish a new 
or thoroughly revised edition of the 
Holy Scriptures in French, taking for 
the basis the Paris edition of Martin’s 
translation, which approaches nearest 
to the English version. 

This recommendation has been 
adopted by the Committee, and they 
are taking measures to carry it into 
effect. 
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With regard to the Liturgy, the 
Bishop is of opinion that the French 
versions now in use in the churches in 
the Channel Islands, may be safely 
adopted by the Society, subject to 
certain corrections ; the portions of 
Scripture being hereafter to be taken 
irom the proposed new version of the 
Society. 

The Committee have agreed, upon 
the representation of several gentie- 
men who are acquainted with the state 
of the Greek church, and with the 
state of religion on the eastern shores 
of the Mediterranean, to undertake 
a new translation of the Liturgy into 
modern Greek ; and, with that view, 
have entered into communication with 
aclergyman now residing in Greece. 
It is considered that muca advantage 
may be derived from the circulation 
of our Liturgy among the eastern 
churches, many of which are known 
to be favourably disposed to the Church 
of England, 

The Committee have taken mea- 
sures, through the means of the Rey. 
Edward Law, their agent at St. Peters- 
burgh, to procure a manuscript trans- 
lation of the Liturgy, in the Russian 
Janguage, of which a favourable report 
has been sent to them by that geutle- 
man, and by another clergyman for- 
merly resi ident in Russia, 

A translation of the Liturgy into 
the Dutch language, has been com- 
pleted, under the superintendence of 
the Rev. Dr. Bosworth, the British 
chaplain at Rotterdam, and is now in 
the press. Such a translation has 
been anxiously inquired for, not only 
in Holland, but by the English Clergy, 
and the District Committee at the Cape 
of Good Hope. It is also considered 
that it may be found useful in Deme- 
rara, Berbice, Surinam, Java, and in 
some parts of the United States of 
America, where the Dutch language 
is still retained. 

As the announcement of this work, 
and the means which have been em- 
ployed to make the version a standard 
work in the Dutch language, have ex- 
cited some interest in Holland, the 
Committee think it right to state the 
rules which were laid down for accom- 
plishing the translation, 

1. That the translation shall be 
made hy native Dutchmen, and shall 


be as close as the idiom of the two 
languages will allow; retaining, as 
much as possible, the devotional teel- 
ings and spirit of the original; taking 
as a guide, the edition of 1711. 

2. No toreign words or idioms to be 
admitted ; and the legalized orthogra- 
phy of Professor Seigenbeck, the re- 
former of the Dutch language, to be 
universally adopted. 

3. Where the Scriptures are quoted, 
it must be from the Dutch authorized 
version. 

4. The work shall be divided among 
men of well known talents and knuw- 
ledge of English. 

5. When each has finished his as- 
signed portion, the whole must be 
read over and corrected by the assem- 
bled translators. ‘Thus corrected, it 
is to be sent to two proiessors of Ley- 
den, who are to examine it as they 
would an original Dutch work, alter- 
ing every word and turn of expression 
which are contrary to the true Dutch 
idiom. The copy is then to be re- 
turned to the translators, to see that 
the sense is not impaired. 

The Committee are aware that it 
will be impossible to follow this 
example in all cases: but they are 
desirous that all the versions published 
under their sanction, should be as 
complete as possibile, su that they 
may be considered standard works in 
the languages into which they are re- 
spectively made. 

it will be the object of the Com- 
mittee, in conducting its operations, 
to adhere in all respects to the rules 
and principles of the Society ; and both 
in the employment of translators and 
the selection of agents, to take care 
that they shall be such as shall be con- 
sistent with the character of the So- 
ciety, as an institution formed for the 
purpose of promoting christian know- 
le dye, according to the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church of England. 

The Committee have to report to 
the Board, that contributions to the 
amount of 4891. 5s. 9d. have been 
received, and the annual subscriptions 
are 71/. 18s. Associations in aid of 
their objects have been formed at Don- 
caster, Nottingham, Newark, Ripon, 
Cheltenham, and Retford. 

These associations are allowed, by 
the resolution of the Board, to purchase 
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English Bibles and Prayer-books, at 
cost prices, from the nearest district 
Committee ; and they are at liberty to 
make their own regulations for the 
supply of their Subscribers. 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CIIRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 


Tue following is the substance of 
the Report read to the Board on 
Tuesday, the 7th of April, and con- 
firmed May 5th, 1835 

‘The Standing Committee beg to re- 
port to the Board, in reference to the 
commercial transactions of the So- 
ciety, that having, with the assistance 
of a Sub-Committee appointed for the 
purpose, taken into consideration the 
best means of carrying into effect the 
principles contained in their former 
Report, as adopted at the General 
Meeting in February last, they have 
agreed to recommend the several mea- 
sures which follow, as contained in 
the Report of the Sub-Committee. 

1. With regard to the first resolu- 
tion, the Sub-Committee having con- 
sulted Messrs. Rivington as to the 
period which will be most couvenient 
to them for the termination of their 
present engagements with the Society, 
beg to recommend that those engage- 


ments shall cease at the close of 


March 1836. 

With regard to the transfer of the 
stock which may be on hand at the 
close of their engagements, and to the 
premises taken by them for the So- 
ciety’s books, the Sub-Committee have 
received from Messrs. Rivington pro- 
posals; and having considered these 
proposals, with reference to the Report 
and Resolutions already agreed to by 
the Board, in which it is determined 
that the arrangements should be made 
upon liberal terms, beg to recommend 
that the proposed terms for the trans- 
fer of the stock, and the lease of the 
warehouse, be acceded to by the So- 
ciety. 

2. With reference to the second re- 
solution, the Sub-Committee recom- 
mend that a suitable depository for 
the sale of the Society’s publications, 
and for other business connected with 
the Suciety’s operations, be erected on 
the site of the offices in Great Queen- 


street, lately occupied by the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. The 
Sub-Committee have had plans and 
estimates prepared by the Society’s 
builders, from which it appears that 
the expense of a building suitable for 
the purpose will not exceed 2,1001., 
exclusive of fixtures; and as the 
ground is the Society's freehold, no 
additional charge would be incurred 
in the shape of rent. It is considered 
that ample room will be found in the 
building for the whole of that part of 
the stock which must be kept ready 
for delivery to the members and the 
public,—namely, the bound books and 
tracts. The stock in sheets may be 
conveniently kept, for the present, in 
the warehouse in Lovell’s Court, into 
which it would be received from the 
printer’s, and trom which it would be 
given out to the binders, at the usual 
times. The binders would then bring 
it into the depository, where it would 
be ready for delivery. 

The Sub-Committee recommend 
that a retail department form part of 
the establishment at the depository, 
from which the members of the So- 
ciety, and the public, may obtain the 
Society’s publications without trouble 
or delay. 

3. In reference to the Superinten- 
deut, the Sub-Committee recommend 
that his salary be fixed at 4001. a-year ; 
that he should be required to find 
two securities in a joint and several 
bond of 1,000/. each; and that he 
should engage to devote the whole of 
his ime to the business of the Society. 

The Sub-Committee beg to state 
that they have bad an offer of the ser- 
vices of a gentleman, who has been 
recommended as a person of moral 
and religious character, and who ap- 
pears to them to be peculiarly quali- 
fied for the oftice of superintendent, 
from the circumstance of his having 
had the principal management of an 
establishment in which more than 400 
persons are employed; and in which 
he has been accustomed to make con- 
tracts for paper and printing, and to 
transact business with other societies : 
and they recommend that this gentle- 
man be appointed to the office. 

The Sub-Committee bave obtained 
from him an estimate of the number 
vf persons requisite for assisting the 
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superintendent in the management of 
this department, and the salaries which 
should be paid. 

The whole amount of these salaries, 
including that of the superintendent, 
will be 860/. per annum. But the 
Committee consider, that as addi- 
tional assistance may be required, the 
amount of these salaries should be es- 
timated at 1,000/. per annum. To 
this must be added about 200/. for 
rent and taxes of the warehouse in 
Paternoster Row, and about 100/. a 
year for insurance; making a total of 
1,300/. per aunum for the expenses of 
this department. This estimate is very 
much less than that upon which the 
former calculations were made. 

With regard to the management of 
the establishment, the Sub-Committee 
consider that it would be impossible 
to determine with certainty so long 
beforehand the best arrangement of 
all the details; but they recommend 
that all the transactions in the retail 
department should be, as far as pos- 
sible, for ready money: that they 
should be under the immediate con- 
trol of the superintendent, who should 
be accountable to the Society’s ac- 
countant: that the person in charge 
of the retail department under the su- 
perintendent, should be required to 
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find two securities, to the amount of 
200/. each: and that the cash accounts 
of this department should be balanced 
and settled every day. 

An exact account of the whole stock 
should be taken at least once a year, 
or oftener, if practicable. 

The Sub-Committee also recom- 
mend, that in future all the Society's 
accounts shall be paid monthly. 

With regard to the amount of money 
requisite for carrying on the business 
of the Society, the Sub-Committee 
beg to report, that from a statement 
furnished by Messrs. Rivington, it ap- 
pears, that the value of their stock of 
the Society’s publications, at the pre- 
sent time, amounts to about $4,000/. 
This may be estimated as the probable 
amount at the time of the transfer. 
And as the Society has at present up- 
wards of $2,000/. in capital, employed 
in accounts which are owing by the 
members and by District Committees, 
the Committee have every reason to 
believe that the sum required in addi- 
tion to this would not exceed 35,0001. 

The Sub-Committee have examined 
the affairs of the Society, and feel as- 
sured that the above amount may be 
invested in the manner proposed with- 
out danger, and with advantage to its 
interests. 
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Domestic.—THE Whigs are, it is 
evident, any thing but comfortable 
in their potitical anticipations. Lord 
John Russell has been thrown out 
of Devonshire; Grant has met with 
asimilar fate in Invernesshire; Essex 
has returned a conservative in the 
person of John Elwes, Esq., a worthy 
successor to Lord Ashburton (A. 
Baring); whilst South Stafford, spurn- 
ing the base faction, who would 
ride rough-shod over the liberties 
of England, have shown Lord Ha- 
therton that he cannot convert an 
independent county into a_ rotten 


borough. The question then becomes, 
What will the Whigs do?—appeal to 
the country ?—“ ap 
drunk, to Philip sober?” 
like to see them. 
that is abroad. 


al from Philip 
We should 
We know the spirit 
We are confident 


that the constituency of England will 
not suffer themselves to be swamped 
by the booing Scots and treacherous 
Irish Papists. We have no doubt, 
that if any unholy alliance ventures to 
attack the British Constitution, the 
electors of England will show that 
they can beat the provincials ; and the 
empire must be saved. 

th the mean time, we earnestly re- 
commend to our readers the absolute, 
the pressing necessity of attending to 
the registration of votes. If this had 
been done previous to the late elec- 
tion,—-Westminster would have re- 
turned two conservatives,— Middlesex 
would have sent Hume to bless the 
Duke of Argyle,—and the city of Lon- 
don would have been rescued from 
the hands of an ignorant and bruta- 
lized rabble,—in fact, Sir Robert Peel 
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would have at this moment been Prime- 
Minister! Symptoms of a better state 
of things indeed greet us on every side ; 
conservative clubs, based on sound 
constitutional principles, and intended 
to watch and defeat the underhand 
manceuvres of the whig-radico faction, 
are organized in almost every town of 
the kingdom ; and their combined and 
will-directed efforts must produce a 
stupendous effect on the destinies of 
the country. Earnestly, therefore, do 
we entreat both Clergy and Laity, who 
“fear God, and honour the King,”— 
who value their own personal interest 
in the peace and prosperity of Eng- 
land, to rally jround this conservative 
standard, wherever erected, and do 
their possible for the “land they live 
in.” 


Prussia.—The Prussian Commer- 
cial Union, which has for some consi- 
derable time attracted the attention of 
the mercantile world, and caused no 
inconsiderable anxiety on the Royal 
Exchange, continues, we observe, to 
extend itself among the States of Ger- 
many, and will soon have drawn them 
all, as well as Austria itself, within 
the influence of its. comprehensive 
policy. By the accounts extracted 
from the German Papers, Nassau, it 
appears, is about to join this commer- 
cial combination, which will do more 
injury to the commerce and manufac- 
tures of England, than ever was, or 
could be effected, by NAPOLEON, 
through his celebrated Berlin and 
Milan decrees. We allude to this, be- 
cause we cannot shut our eyes to the 
imbecility which presides over the 
foreign policy of the kingdom. The 
interests of the country are sacrificed, 
while Lords Palmerston and John 
Russell are struggling to maintain 
their personal objects. 

France.—The French Parliament 
continues occupied with the trial of 
the rioters; but the conduct of the 
government is in the highest degree 
undignified; and the representatives 
of the most polished nation in the world 
convert the Chamber of Deputies into 
a bear garden!—So much for the best 
possible form of government! 

Spain.—Every fresh dispatch from 
the seat of war proves that Don 
Carlos is daily gaining ground. Mina, 
the fourth butcher, has been succeeded 
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by the worthy Valdez, who swore to 
exterminate the Carlists in a fortnight ; 
but La Cupitano Spavente might de- 
vour his slain without being inconve- 
nienced by indigestion: for he has 
been beaten at all points, and Zumala- 
carreguy, (we delight to record his 
honest and patriotic name,) is by this 
time in full march to Madrid, at the 
head of an army, which, before it 
reaches the capital, will amount to 
fifty thousand fighting men !! 

PortTUuGAL.—* The funeral baked 
meats,” it would appear, will “ coldly 
furnish forth the marriage table” of 
the young queen. The Chronica and 
Gazeta, indeed, talk of nothing but the 
brother of the deceased prince, as the 
destined successor; whilst the right- 
ful monarch, Don Miguel, is alluded 
to by some parties. We do not think 
either throne or consort worth a dump, 
and therefore shall leave the discus- 
sion to the thieves and murderers of 
Lisbon, and their worthy allies, the 
refuse of St. Giles and Saffron-Hill, to 
whom the little queen owes her tem- 
porary possession of the throne of the 
House of Braganza. 

SourH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. — 
We do not often trouble our heads 
about the “ sayings and doings” of 
these fungi; but we cannot avoid 
letting the admirers of republican 
institutions know, now and then, 
what they may look for, should their 
theories ever prevail in this country. 

Ecce signum! By the Buenos 
Ayres papers, we learn that that re- 
public had been the scene of a tra- 
gical occurrence. The late governor, 
QuIROGA, with a suite of ten persons, 
returning from a mission of mediation, 
were attacked by a band of assassins, 
and murdered in cold blood! so that 
even the sacred character of a medi- 
ator is not recognized by these Popish 
apostles of freedom. We should 
almost suspect some of Mr. Dan 
O'Connell’s religious agg were 
concerned in this outrage. We know, 
indeed, the O'S/aughters, or Irish 
Jesuits, are pretty generally scattered 
over the surface of every country 
where the cause of Popery prevails. 

We can only say that our motto 
shall be the good old English toast— 
“CHURCH AND KING, AND NO Po- 
PERY!” 
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INTELLIGENCE, 


TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 


Rev. J. B. Owen.—A Bible, communion service, and silver salver, have been 
presented to the Rev. J. B. Owen, minister of Walsall Wood, for his undaunted zeal, 
fidelity, and ability, in the discharge of his duties as a faithful monitor in the cause of 
our holy religion, and an uncompromising advocate of the precepts and doctrines of 
the Church of England. 

Rev. Tuomas Harpwicke.—A very handsome silver salver, with a suitable in- 
scription, has lately been presented by the parishioners of St. Mary, Rotherhithe, 
London, to the Rev. Thomas Hardwicke, M.A. the Curate, on occasion of his quit- 
ting the parish, after a residence and ministry of nearly fourteen years. 


Rev. Henry James Newsery.—A few days since, a deputation of the inhabitants 
of the parish of Hammersmith, headed by Mr. Churchwarden Morrison, waited on 
their late Curate, the Rev. Henry James Newbery, who has recently been most 
handsomely presented by the Corporation of London to the Rectory of St. Margaret 
Pattens, Rood-lane, and St. Gabriel, Fenchurch, for the purpose of presenting him 
with a handsome silver salver, of the value of thirty guineas, and a purse of 25/. 
(the surplus of the subscription voluntarily entered into for that purpose by the 
inhabitants), “as a token of their respect and attachment, and also as a testimonial 
of their estimation of the kind and exemplary manner in which the important duties 
of a Christian Minister were performed ” by him during his residence amongst them. 
The Reverend gentleman was much affected by the kind manner in which the senti- 
ments of the parishioners were expressed by Mr. Morrison ; and, in returning thanks, 
concluded by beseeching God “ to pour forth his choicest blessings upon them, upon 
their respected Vicar, and upon all his late fellow-parishioners, and their respective 
families, to the latest generation.” 

Rev. A. D. Morrice.—The parishioners of Great Brickhill, Bucks, have pre- 
sented to the Rev. A. D. Morrice, Curate of that parish for upwards of twenty years, 
a splendid silver goblet, with the following inscription :—* Presented to the Rev. 
Andrew Morrice, late Curate of the Parish of Great Brickhill, Bucks, by the 
churchwardens and inhabitants, as a tribute of affection and esteem for himself and 
family, in testimony of the union that has long subsisted between them—in acknow- 
ledgment of the zeal and undeviating attention which have characterised the per- 
formance of his numerous and arduous duties—and the kindness he has manifested 
in alleviating the wants of the distressed.”’ 


a 


Proressor Arry.—Every admirer of true talent, and friend of the University, 
will be rejoiced to hear that Sir Robert Peel has communicated to Professor Airy his 
Majesty’s intention of allowing him an annuity of 300/. in consideration of the 
eminent services which he has rendered to the cause of general science. 


New Orcan.—A very valuable Organ has just been presented to the parish of 
Mapledurham by their universally respected and esteemed Vicar, Lord Augustus 
Fitzclarence. On the 24th instant it will be opened, and as the choir of children 
have recently been instructed in psalmody, this portion of Divine Service will be 


now excellently performed. 


Kina’s Co.tece.—On Wednesday, April 30, the annual meeting of the Court of 
Proprietors of King’s College was held for the purpose of receiving the report of the 
Council, conformably with the direction of the charter. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury presided. There was a very numerous attendance of the students: and amongst 
the proprietors were the Bishop of London, the Bishop of Winchester, Sir R. Inglis, 
Sir A. Cooper, &c. The secretary read the report, which stated that, in the class of 
regular students in the senior department, there had been a considerable and pro- 
gressive increase of numbers. A similar increase had taken place in the junior 
department. ‘The entire number of students who had entered between the Ist of 
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January, and the 31st December, 1834, was 915. The council were directing their 
attention to whether increased facilities might not be afforded in King’s College to 
that numerous and valuable class of students who are designed for commercial pur- 
suits, by supplying them with a regular system of instruction, specially adapted to 
their intended course of life, at the same time that every opportunity is held out to 
them of improving in other branches of useful learning. A very favourable report 
was also made of the attention of the students to their religious and literary duties, 
and of the progress they were making in their various studies. Several donations 
had been received ; among which was a large and valuable collection of books from 
William Marsden, Esq., connected with oriental literature and general philology, for 
which a separate apartment, to be called the Marsden Museum, is to be erected. 
Three hundred pounds was received from P. H. Leathes, Esq. The report concluded 
by setting forth that, after all expenditure, there remained a clear sum of 1500/. at 
the disposal of the council. 


Tue MEETING or Tue Cuanity ScHoots of the metropolis will take place in 
St. Paul's Cathedral, on Thursday, 4th June. Tickets of admission must be obtained 
and can only be had of the Treasurer and Stewards, or by those Members of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, who personally attend the meeting of 
that society next preceding the meeting of the children in the cathedral. 


ConFirMATIONS.—The Bishop of Lincoln intends to hold Confirmations in Bed- 
fordshire, Buckinghamshire, and that part of Hertfordshire, which is situated 
within the Diocese of Lincoln, at the following places, on the days and at the hours 
specified :— 
Shenley, Herts... . Saturday, May 30, at Eleven. 


ee > sr Menday, June 1, 


Burnham . 
Marlow Tuesday, 
High Wycombe.... P ' 
Prince’s Risborough . Wednesday, 
Aylesbury. . 
Chilton. 

Wendover. . 
Amersham. 

RE: fiers: Oba: 
Berkhamstead. ... 
Hemel Hemstead. .. Monday -— 8, at Eleven. 
Biggleswade Thursday, —— 18, at Eleven. 
Bedford .. Friday, at Eleven. 
Sharnbrook . . 
Olmey .. 2.055 
Newport Pagnel ... 
oan Stratford i ne Monday, 
Buckingham . . 


Thursday, 


; § at Ten. 
> dat Two. 


Friday, 


-t Saturday, — 6,} = — 


, ’ } Saturday, 


Dunstable 
pers } Thursday, 


Ampthill Friday, 
: Saturday, 
Cottered 


Hertford 
Hatfield 


Orpinations.—The Lord Bishop of Winchester intends holding his next General 


Ordination on Sunday, July 5. 
The Lord Bishop of Ely will ho'd an Ordination in London on Sunday, June 7. 
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ORDINATIONS.—1835. 


By the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, April 19. 
DEACONS. 

Christ Church Oxford 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Exeter Oxford 
Balliol Oxford 
Pembroke Oxford 
Trinity Oxford 
Wadham Oxford 
University Oxford 


Boyle, Hon. R. C. T. 
Fox, Charles James 
Harding, John H. 

Horner, John S. H. 
James,Henry . .. . 
James, Robert William . 
Kingsmill, Henry 

Phelps, Edward S, 

Watts, Nicholas 


Ral od al akad od od a 
rr >>> p> > > > 


By the Lord Bishop of Rochester, April 26. 


DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College . University. 

Allfree, Charles Frederick . . . . . « B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
Courtenay, Henry Hugh . . « . . «~~ ~BA. Merton Oxford 
Jones, William (let.dim.) . . . a St. David's 
Lillingston, Edward . . . . . . . . ‘B.A. Emmanuel Cambridge 
Oxlee, John (let.dim.) . . . . . «+ ~~ Lit. 
Pollard, Henry Smith, . . . . . . . A.B. Lincoln Oxford 

PRIESTS. 
Devereux, Hon. & Rev. Robert ain dim.) . M.A. Downing Cambridge 
Heberden, Frederick . . - +» -B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
Owen, Edward. . . nes & a Se Worcester Oxford 


A 
Woodgate, George Stephen . » + «+ « + BA. University Oxford 


By the Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
DEACONS. 

St. John’s Cambridge 
Jesus Cambridge 
Emmanuel Cambridge 
Pembroke Cambridge 
St. Peter’s Cambridge 
Trinity Cambridge 
Balliol Oxford 
Corpus Christi Cambridge 
Queen’s Oxford 
Downing Cambridge 


Cotterill, Henry (/et. aes 
Croke, John. R 
Cumming, Joseph G. 
Hanson, W. C. (/et. ae 
Knight, Richard . 
Leagur, John Osborne 
Pennefather, William H. 
Thompson, A.P. . . 
Walker, 8S. P. . 

White, Henry 


Oe 
bP >>> >>> >> 


PRIESTS. 
Burgess, R. B. . 
Garrick, George 
Hill, John H. 
Pe OO kw 


Queen’s Cambridge 
University Oxford 

St. Peter’s Cambridge 
Queen’s Cambridge 


PONS 
> Pr> 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Name. Appointment. 
Berry, Henry. . .- - Domestic Chaplain to Earl Spencer. 
Braithwaite, William . . Minister of Holland Ferm Chapel. 
Bryce, James . . . . «. Minister of Gileonstone, Aberdeen. 
Fisher, J. H. . . . . ~. Domestic Chaplain to Earl of Burlington. 
Layng, Thomas F. . . . Head Master of Chipping Campden Gr. Sch. Gloucester. 
Mitchell, Robert . . - Minister of Carrington Parish Church. 
Papham, J. L.. . . - Domestic Chaplain to Marquis of Abercorn. 
Wait, Daniel G. . . . . Domestic Chaplain to Lord Longford. 
Wasey,G.L.. .. . Domestic Chaplain to Lord Bridport. 
Worthy,C. . . . . Assistant Chaplain to Devon County Prison. 
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Name. 

Blick, Edward . 
loom, J. H. 
Barton, W. L. 
Cox, E. B. . 


Crofts, J. D. . 


Currie, Charles . 
Dodson, John 
Evans, Robert . 
Fanshawe, C. R. 
Garnier, Thomas . 


Gower, F. 


Hargreaves, J. . 
Hodgson, John . 
Ind, James 

Jones, Thomas . 


Kidd, R. B. P. ; 


Kitson, Walter. . 
Law, Hon. W. T. . 


Long, H.C. . 


Maddock, H. W. 
Marsh, William. 
Norvall, Grus 
Pulling, William . ‘ 
Powell, W. . 
Roberts, John 
Scott, Alex. . 
Shadwell, John. 
Sikes, Thomas . 
Spencer, Peter . 
Templeman, A. . 
Tye Oe. 6c 
Waring, William 
Wildbore, C. ° 
Williams, W. . . 
Wither, W. J. P. D. 


Woodham, Thos. F, 


Wright, H. W.. 
Yates, S.W. . 


Bartlett, William $ 


t 
Corsellis, J. G. . 


Ferraby, John 
Ford, Gilbert . . 


Fortescue,George : 
Guise, Powel, C. 


Hawkins, C. B.. 
Johnson, R. P. . 


Mears, Thomas . 


PREFERMENTS. 
Preferment. County. 
Rotherhithe, R. Surrey 
Castle Acre, V. Norfolk 
Wickham, St. Paul’s, R. Essex 
Longstock, V. Hants 
Houghton next 
Walsingham, V. ume 
Tilney, V. Norfolk 
Cockerham, V. Lanc. 
Goodworth, Clatford,V. Hants 

Gloster 


Coaley, V. 
Lewknor, V. Oxford 
Essex 


Totham. V. 
Stafford 


Handsworth, R. 

St. Peter’s, Thanet, V. Kent 
Wivenhoe, R. Essex 
Pencarreg, V. Carm. 

St. Swithin, Norwich, R.Norfolk 
Bedingham, V. Norfolk 
Marksbury, R. Somerset 
Yeovilton, R. Somerset 
Newton Hotman, R. ) ,, 

and Swainthorpe, R. § Norfolk 
Kington, V. Hereford 
St. Thomas, Birmingham, R. Warw. 
St. Michael's, Liverpool,C. Lanc. 
Dymchurch, R. 
§ Blackmonstone, 
Preb. Stall in Llandaff Cathedral 
Yspyttg, P.C, Cardigan 
Boadle, R. Cumb. 

All Saints, Southamp.R.Hants 
Puttenham, R. Herts 
Ewell, V. Kent 
Lossen, P.C. Somerset 
Preb. Stall in Cath.Ch.of Llandaff 
Welford, V. Northam. 
Clee, V. Lincoln 
Lianfairtalhaiarn, P.C. Denbigh 
Herrgard, V. Hants 


R. , Kent 


Farley Chamberlagne,R. Hants 


St.John’s, Newcast. P.C.Northum. 
St. Mary, Reading, V. Berks 
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Diocese. Patron, 
Winches. Clare Hall, Camb, 
Norwich T. W. Coke, Esq 
London D.&C.of St. Paul's. 
Winches. Rev. John Barker 


Norwich Rev.D.H.L.Warner 


Norwich Pemb, Coll. Camb. 
Chester Lords of the Manor 
Winches. W. Iremonger, Esq. 
Gloster Lord Chancellor 
Oxford All Souls’ Coll. Oxf. 
oo Rev. P. Honeywood 
and §. Foster, Esq. 
Lichfield W. Birch, Esq. 
Cant. Abp. of Cant. 
London  E. Ind, Esq. 
St.David’s E. Lovedon, Esq. 
Norwich The King 

Norwich J. W. Gooch, Esq. 
B. & W. KE.W. Popham, Esq. 
B. & W. Bp. of B. & Wells 


Norwich Rev. R. C, Long 


Hereford Bp. of Hereford 
Lichfield Rectorof St. Martin's 
Chester Corporation 

. The King 

Cont. : Abp. of Cant. 


St.David’s Lord Lisburne 
Chester Earl of Lonsdale 
Winches. Vice Chancellor 
Lincoln Bp. of Lincoln 
Cant. Ld.Chan. Lyndhurst 
B. & W. Earl Poulett 
Bp. of Llandaff 

Peterbro’ Bp. of Oxford 
Lincoln Bp. of Lincoln 
St.Asaph D.of St. AsaphCath. 
Winches. Lord Bolton 
Winch ‘ Sir H. St. John ; 

‘i Mildmay, Bart. 
Durham Vicar of Newcastle 
Salisb. The King 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Newark, V. 
East Stoke, V. 


Wivenhoe, R. 


Welford, V. 
North Meols, R. 
St. Mellion, 
Pinnock, R. 
Craike, R. 
Elmore, P.C. , Gloster 
Longney, V. 

Lewknor, V. Oxford 
Aston-upon- Mersey, R. Cheshire 
All Saints, 

and St. Lawrence, R Hants 
St.John, V.Southamd, 


Notts 


Essex 


Northam. 
Lanc, 


Cornw. 


York 


The King 

Chan. of Lincoln 
Executors of the 
Rev. N. Corsellis 
Bp. of Oxford 
Dr. Ford 


J. Coryton, Esq. 


York ‘ 
London : 


Peterbro’ 
Chester 


Exeter 


Durham Bp. of Durham 
Statins { Sir J. W. Guise 
Lord Chancellor 
Oxford All Souls’ Coll. Oxf. 
Chester W. Johnson, &c. 


Winches. Lord Chancellor 
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Preferment. 
Torpoint, P.C. 
Tilney, V. 
Morden, R. 
Chislehampton, 


Name. 
Nolan, John . 
Parke, Benjamin 


Piers, John 


Bambro’, 

and Lucker, P.C. 
Coaley, V. 
Lossen, P.C. 
Freckenham, R. 
Great Totham, V. 


Sopley, V. 


Sharp, Andrew 


Steele, Thomas. . 
Templeman, J. . 
Tillbrook, Samuel . 


Townley, G. S. 
Willis, J. C. . 


Name. 
Bawtree, Llarvey 
Benett, J.-L... 
Corry, Henry D. 
Gresham, John . 
Rugg, John 


§ Stadhampton, P.C. 
Northum.Durhm. $ 
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Patron. 
Vicar of Antony 
Pemb. Coll. Camb. 


Diocese. 
Exeter 


County. 
Devon 


Norfolk Norwich 
Surrey 


Winch. 
Oxford Oxford 


C. Piers, Esq. 


Lord Crewe’s 
Trustees 

Lord Chancellor 

Earl! Poulett 

St. Peter's Coll.Cam, 

Rev. P. Honeywood 

and C. Foster, Esq. 

Mr. Willis 


Gloster Gloster 

Somerset B. & W. 
Suffolk Norwich 
Essex London ‘ 
Hants. Winches. 


‘ 


Appointment. 
Of Gorleston, Suffolk. 
Of Brasennose College, Oxford. 
Curate of Hollywood- down, Ireland. 
Fellow of Catharine Hall, Cambridge. 
Master of Endowed School, Sutton Valence, and Curate of Leeds. 


OXFORD. 


ELECTIONS. 


At a meeting of the Heads of Colleges, 
the Rev. Charles Atmore Ogilvie, M.A. 
Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and late Fellow of Balliol College, was 
appointed to preach Canon Bampton’s 
Lectures for 1836. 

Frederick Holme, M.A. and Scholar of 
Corpus Christi College, has been admitted 
a Probationer Fellow of that Society. 

Mr. Frederick Hathaway, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, has been elected a 
Scholar of Worcester College, on Dr. 
larke’s foundation. 

The Hon. James Bruce, B.A., Student 
of Christ Church, and John Garnier, B.A. 
of Exeter College, have been elected Fel- 
lows of Merton College. 

Mr. John George King, B.A. of Bra- 
sennose College, has been elected a Fellow 
of that Society. 

Edward John Pogson, Scholar of St. 
John’s College, has been admitted an 
Actual Fellow of that Society, on the 
law line. 

Mr. T. H. Baylis has been elected a 
Scholar of Brasennose College. 

‘The Examiners for the Johnson Scholar- 
ships have elected Mr. Henry Woolcombe, 
B.A. Student of Christ Church, Scholar 
on the Theological; and Mr. Nicholas 
Pocock, B.A. Michel Scholar of Queen’s 
College, Scholar on the Mathematical 
foundation. 

The Proctors of the last year having 
resigned their offices, and the new Proc- 
tors having been previously elected by 
their respective College, they were pre- 
sented for admission to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor. 


SENIOR PROCTOR, 

The Rev. Edmund Goodenough Bayly, 

M.A. Fellow of Pembroke College. 
JUNIOR PROCTOR. 

R. Evans, M.A. Fellow of Jesus College. 

The former was presented by the Rev. 
George William Hall, D.D. Master of 
Pembroke College ; the latter by the Rev. 
Henry Foulkes, D.D. Principal of Jesus 
College. After taking the oaths, and 
being admitted by the Vice-Chancellor 
with the usual ceremonies, to the office of 
the Proctorship, the new Proctors nomi- 
nated the following gentlemen to be the 
Pro-Proctors for the ensuing year:— 

Rev. William Robert Browell, M.A. 
Fellow of Pembroke College. 

Rev. William Welden Champneys, M.A. 
Fellow of Brasennose College. 

Rev. William Hayward Cox, late Michel 
Fellow of Queen’s College. 

Edward Arthur Dayman, M.A. Fellow 
of Exeter College. 

Mrnton CoLLtece.—There will be an 
election of five Postmasters in the above 
College, on Monday, June 22. Candi- 
dates must have attained the age of 17, 
and not exceeded the age of 20 years. 
The certificates of baptism, and _ testi- 
monials from their respective school or 
College, must be delivered to the Warden 
on Saturday, June the 20th. 

Wapbuam Couiece Evection.—Three 
Scholarships will be filled up on the 30th 
of June next. Candidates must not have 
exceeded the 19th year of their age. 

Corpus Curistri CoLLEGE.—An elec- 
tion will be held in this College on Friday, 
June 26, of a Scholar from the county of 
Gloucester. 
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All persons are eligible who are natives 
of the above county, and who may not 
have exceeded their 19th year on the day 
of election. 

All candidates must appear personally 
before the President on the 20th day of 
June, and must produce certificates of the 
marriage of their parents, and of their 
own baptism ; an affidavit of their parents, 
or of some other competent person, stating 
the day and place of their birth, and a tes- 
timonial of previous good conduct from 
the Tutor of their College, or the Head 
Master of their School. 

Worcester CoLttece.—There will 
be an election in this College on Friday, 
the 19th day of June, of two Scholars on 
the foundation of Mrs. Sarah Eaton. 

Candidates are required to deliver to 
the Senior Fellow iu College, on the Tues- 
day previous to the election, certificates, 
signed by the Bishops of their respective 
dioceses, by the ministers of their parishes, 
and by two or more respectable inhabi- 
tants of the same, that “they are sons of 
Clergymen of the Church of England, 
and want assistance to support them in 
the University.” 

Queen’s CotteGe.—The annual elec- 
tion of Scholars on the old Foundation 
open to natives of Cumberland and West- 
moreland, between the ages of 16 and 21, 
wiil take place on Thursday, the 25th of 
June ; and on the same day will be filled 
up, two Exhibitions, open to natives of 
Hants, Candidates are required to present 
themselves to the Provost on Saturday, 
the 20th, with certificate of baptism, and 
testimonials. The examination wiil com- 
mence on Monday, the 22d of June. 

The Regius Professor of Divinity has 
commenced a course of lectures at Christ 
Church, These lectures are intended for 
students in divinity who have passed their 
examination for the degree of B.A.; and 
those who are desirous to attend are to 
call in person upon the Professor, with the 
certificate of their examination, an1 with a 
written recommendation from the governor 
of their College, or from their tutor. 


In a Convocation holden on Wednesday, 
May 20, it was submitted to the house to 
abolish the subscription to the thirty-nine 
Articles at matriculation, and to substitute 
a subscription tothe following Deciaration, 
deferring the subscription to the Articles 
to the period at which the first degree 
should be taken. 

“T, A. B. declere that I do, so far as 
my knowledge extends, assent to the doc- 
trines of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, as set forth in her Thirty- 
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nine Articles; that I will conform to her 
liturgy and discipline; and that [ am 
ready and willing to be instructed in her 
articles of religion, as required by the 
statutes of this University.” 

On the question being submitted to the 
house, and a scrutiny taking place, the 
numbers were :— 

For the Declaration.......+ 57 
Against it ....cccece..-. 459 


DEGREES CONFERRED, 
BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 


Rev. J. Hardwicke Dyer, Fell. of Trinity 
Coll. Senior Proctor for 1834-5. 


DOCTOR IN CIVIL LAW. 


The Hon. and Rev. Charles Bathurst, late 
Fellow of All Souls’ Coll, Grand Comp. 


BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 


Rev. J. Besly, M.A. late Fellow of Balliol 
Coll. (by commutation.) 
R. J. Phillimore, Stud. of Christ Church. 


MASTERS OF ARTS, 


Rev. D. T. Knight, Lord Crewe’s Exhi- 
bitioner, Lincoln Coll. 

Rev. W. H. Pennefather, Balliol Coll. 

Henry Hobhouse, Balliol Coll. 

Henry Philipps, Queen’s Coll. 

Rev. J. Alex. Emerton, Magdalen Hall. 

Rev. J. E. Sewell, Fellow of New Coll. 

Rev. H. Wightwick, Schol. of Pemb. Coll. 

Rev. T. F. Barker, Brasennose Coll. 

Rev. John Garwood, Magdalen Hall. 

G. Garbett, Scholar of Brasennose Coll. 

E. J. Paget, Student of Christ Church, 

J.L.R. Kettle, LordCrewe’sE xhib. Linc. Coll. 

Rev. E. Mason Crossfield, Magdalen Hall. 

Rev. W. P. Austin, Exeter Coll. 

Rev. G. P. B. Pollen, Ch. Ch. Gr. Comp. 

J. Greenfield, Brasennose Coll. Gr. Comp. 

Joseph Bailey, Brasennose Coll. 

Rev. Robert Wailer, Brasennose Coll. 

G. B. Maule, Student of Christ Church, 

Rev. F. Reyroux, St. Edmund Hall. 

Hugh Edwin Strickland, Oriel Coll. 

Rev. Salisbury Everard, Balliol Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 


T. A. Trollope, Magdalen Hall. 
George Henry Pinckney, Exeter Coll. 
Wellesley Pole Pigott, New Inn Hall.” 
Philip Morgan Richards, New Inn Hall. 
John Davies, New Inn Hall. 

William Law Hussey, Christ Church. 
R. Robinson, Scholar of Queen’s Coll. 
Reginald Courtenay, Magdalen Hall. 
Thomas Allen, Balliol Coll. 

John Dupre Addison, Exeter Coll. 

W. H. Archdall, Exeter Coll. 
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John Waddon Martyn, Exeter Coll. 
Frank Burges, Fell. of St. John’s Coll. 
Charles Jackson, St. John’s Coll. 

John Pendrill, St. John’s Coll. 

Edward James, St. John’s Coll. 

William Charles Buller, Oriel Coll. 

W. J. Phelps, Oriei Coll. Grand Comp. 
W.Francklin, New Inn Hall, Grand Comp. 
Hon. C. Amyand Harris, Oriel Coll. 
Hon. W. L. T. Harris, Oriel Coll. 
Charles Earl Harwood, Oriel Coll. 
Edward William Vaughan, New Inn Hall. 
Thomas Peters, St. Alban Hall. 

George Slade, St. Edmund Hall. 

E. Horton, Scholar of Worcester Coll. 
John Churchill, Scholar of Worcester Coll. 
T. Woods Goldhawk, Worcester Coll. 
T. Nash Stephenson, Worcester Coll. 
W. Keats Sweetland, Worcester Coll. 
W. James Poole, Scholar of Jesus Coll. 
W. L. Walker, Scholar of Jesus Coll. 
James Jones, Jesus Coll, 

J. W. Wing, Scholar of University Coll. 
Sidney Amherst Shepherd, Lincoln Coll. 
Henry Farr Yeatman, Balliol Coll. 
George Gardner Harter, Trinity Coil. 
Thomas Milles, Trinity Coll. 

Henry Hall, Student of Christ Church. 
Thomas Price, Christ Church. 

Charles Brooksbank, Christ Church. 
Cornelius William Moffat, Merton Coll. 
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The Rev. William Charles Holder, M.A. 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and 
Vicar of Cam, in the county of Glou- 
cester, has been admitted ad eundem. 


MARRIED. 

The Rev. David Williams, B.C.L. Fel- 
low of New College, and Rector of Alton 
Barnes, in the county of Wilts, to Miss 
Elizabeth Powell, of Brecon. 

At Bampton, in the county of Oxford, by 
the Rev. John Rose, M.A. late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Rector 
of Whilton, Northamptonshire, the Rev. 
Charles Rose, B.D. of Long Coombe, 
Senior Fellow and late Tutor of Lincoln 
College, and Rector of Cublington, Bucks, 
to Elizabeth Frances, third daughter of the 
late William Manley, Esq. Sergeant-at- 
Law, and one of his Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners of Excise. 

The Rev. E. H. Dawkins, D.C.L. Fel- 
low of All Souls’ College, and Vicar of 
Markham Clinton, Notts, to Elizabeth, 
daugther of the late Sir William H. 
Cooper, Bart. and widow of George Au- 
gustus Dawkins, Esq. 

At Epsom, the Rev. George Trevelyan, 
M.A. Fellow of Meiton College, and Vicar 
of Maldon-with-Chessington, Surrey, to 
Anne, only daughter of Henry Gosse, 
Esq. of Epsom. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


ELECTIONS. 

The Rev. George Archdall, B.D. Fellow 
of Emmanuel College, has been elected Mas- 
ter of that Society, in the room of the Rev. 
Kobert Towerson Cory, D.D. deceased. 

Joseph Pullen, Esq. M.A. of Corpus 
Christi College, in this University, has 
been elected a Fellow of that society. 

The following gentlemen of Trinity 
College, have been elected Scholars of that 
society :— 
Frere, P. H. 
Turner, W. T. 
Mansfield. 
Hedley. 
Gambier. 
Virie. 

Pollock. 


Walford. 
Ellis, A. J. 
Conybeare. 
Humphry. 
Farrar. Westm. 
Patterson. . 
l Schol. 
| Baber. 


PRIZE. 


The Norrisian Prize for the year 1834, 
has been adjudged to the Rev. Thomas 
Myers, M.A. of Trinity College, for his 
Essay on the following subject :—“* The 
Divine Origin of Christianity proved by 
the accomplishment of the Prophecies de- 
livered by Christ himself.” 


GRACES, 


The following have passed the Senate :— 

To appoint Mr. Rose, of St. John's 
College, an Examiner for Tyrwhitt’s He- 
brew Scholarships, in the place of the 
Regius Professor of Hebrew. 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, Pro- 
fessor Musgrave, Mr. Blick, of St. John's 
College, Mr. Lodge, of Magdalene Col- 
lege, and Mr. Fennell, of Queen’s, a Syn- 
dicate to consult respecting the reletting of 
the Rectory of Burwell, the lease of which 
will expire at Michaelmas next; and also 
to consider whether any, and if any, what 
abatement should be made to the present 
lessee, Mr. Dunn, for the year ending at 
Michaelmas, 1834, and to report thereupon 
to the Senate. 

To reappoint the Fitzwilliam Syndi- 
cate for the purpose of considering in what 
manner the various plans for the Museum 
may be most conveniently submitted to 
the Senate for their judgment and selec- 
tion. 

To confer the degree of Doctor in Divi- 
nity, by royal mandate, upon the Rev. 
George Archdall, Master of Emmanuel 
College. 
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DEGREES CONFERRED. 
POCTOR IN DIVINITY. 
Rev. T. F. F. Bowes, Trinity Coll. 
BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 
Rev. William Lockett, Queen’s Coll. 
DOCTOR IN PHYSIC. 
Richard Elwhirst, Caius Coll. 
HONONARY MASTER OF ARTS. 
The Marquis of Granby, Trinity Coll. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 


Rev. T. L. Gleadow, Christ’s Coll. 
John Bell, Caius Coll. 
Edward Thompson, Clare Hall. 


LICENTIATES IN PHYSIC, 


Mervy Archdale N. Crawford, Trin. Coll. 
Charles Dudley, Trinity Coll. 

George Budd, Caius Coll. 

Thomas Alfred Baker, Downing Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 


John Clement Davies, Trinity Coll. 
John Ellis, Trinity Coll. 

George Richards, Trinity Coll. 

William Mercer, Trinity Coll. 

Henry James, Trinity Coll. 

Robert Prescott, Trinity Coll. 

Arthur Gifford Durnford, St. John's Coll. 
W. A. G. Pritchard, St. John’s Coll. 
William Molland Lee, St. John’s Coll. 
John Sabine, St. John’s Coll. 

William Samuel Hartley, Queen’s Coll. 
Joseph Cooper, Queen’s Coll. 

Griffith Williams, Queen’s Coll. 

Henry E. Preston, Queen’s Coll. 
William Taylor, Queen’s Coll. 

Shreeve Botry Pigott, St. Peter’s Coll. 
Robert D. Thomas, Catharine Hall. 
John Johnson, Catharine Hall. 

Charles Old Goodford, King’s Coll. 
Andrew Long, King’s Coll. 

William Rogers Lawrence, Trinity Coll. 
Henry Nicholson Burrows, Trinity Coll. 
Robert W. Gaussen, Trinity Coll. 
Henry Clarke, Caius Coll 

William John Johnson, Caius Coll. 

John Charles Barkley, Emmanuel Coll. 


Monsieur F. Hobacq has been appointed, 
by the Professor of Modern History, 
teacher of the French language in this 
University, in the room of the late Mons. 
Germas. 


CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


At a meeting, on Monday, May 4th, 
the Rev. G. Peacock, the treasurer, in the 


chair, Professor Airy gave an account of 
recent results obtained at the observatory ; 
namely, Ist. That the discrepancy of the 
observations of the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
at the summer and winter solstices, for- 
merly noticed, has disappeared on using 
the refraction corresponding to a new 
barometer, which stands 1-10th of an 
inch higher than the one formerly used. 
2d. That the mass of Jupiter, as deter- 
mined by observations of the fourth satel- 
lite in 1834, is almost exactly the same 
as that obtained in 1832 and 1833, namely 
1-1048th of the sun’s mass. 3. That the 
time of rotation of Jupiter, as determined 
by a spot, is 9 hrs. 55 min. 21 secs. ; the 
spot from which this determination was 
obtained,made 225 revolutions in 93 days. 
— Afterwards Mr. Whewell gave an 
account of the results of his examination 
of the tide observations made last June at 
the stations of the coast-guard service. 

On Monday, May 18, Prof. Airy, V. P. 
being in the chair, a paper by Mr. A. Smith, 
of Trinity College, was read, containing a 
simple method of performing the elimina- 
tions by which we may obtain Fresnel’s 
equation to the wave surface, in biaxal 
crystals, according to the undulatory theory 
of light.—Mr. Whewell read a letter from 
Prof. Schumacher, in which it was stated 
that Messrs. Bier and Midler have, by ob- 
servations of two remarkable spots during 
several months, fixed the time of Jupiter’s 
revolution at 9 hrs. 55 min. 264 secs., 
being a longer time by 54 secs. than that 
mentioned by Prof. Airy at the last meet- 
ing as the result of his observations —It 
was also stated that M. Bessel had ob- 
served a long series of elongations of 
Jupiter's satellites, and that these give the 
mass of Jupiter nearly identical with that 
obtained by Prof. Airy. —Mr. W. Fisher 
made further observations in confirmation 
of the views explained in his former com- 
munication respecting Tubercles. 


On Wednesday, His Majesty received 
the address from this University, on the 
subject of the Irish Church. At half- 
past twelve, the members of the Uni- 
versity assembled at the Thatched House 
Tavern; and, after partaking of a cold 
collation, proceeded in order of precedence 
to St. James’s Palace. The address was 
read and presented by the Marquis Cam- 
den, the Chancellor, to which His Majesty 
returned a short, but gracious answer. 
Amongst the company present were the 
Duke of Northumberland, High Steward ; 
the Duke of Gordon, Earl de la Warr, 
Viscounts Canterbury and Clive, Lords 
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Brecknock and Alford, the Bishops London 
and Winchester, Sir Frederick Pollock, 
Commissary ; the Right Hon. Henry 
Goulburn, and Hon. C. E. Law, Members 
for the University; Professors Turton, 
Hollingworth, and Geldart ; together with 
a long train of Doctors, Masters of Arts, 
Bachelors of Arts, and Undergraduates ; 
in all amounting to more than 200. The 
following is the order of the procession : — 
The Bedells. 
The CHANCELLOR. 
The Vice-CHANCELLOR, 
accompanied by the Registrary 
The High Steward. 
The Commissary. 
Noblemen. 
Heads of Colleges. 
Members of the Caput. 
Public Orator. 
Proctors. 
Doctors in Divinity. 
Doctors in Civil Law. 
Doctors in Medicine 
Assessor to the Vice-Chancellor. 
Professors. 
Scrutators. 
Taxors. 
Librarian. 
Bachelors of Divinity. 
Masters of Arts—Non Regents. 
Masters of Arts—Regents. 
Bachelors of Law. 
tachelors of Medicine. 
Bachelors of Arts. 
Undergraduates. 

In the evening, the Chancellor enter- 
tained the deputation at his house, in Ar- 
lington-street, at a splendid dinner, which 
was also honoured iby the presence of the 
Duke of Wellington, and several other 
noblemen of distinction. 


The following is a copy of the address : 


“ To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 

“ The humble Address of the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of the University of 
Cambridge. 

“Most Gracious Sovereigna—We, your 
Moajesty’s most dutiful subjects, the Chan- 
cellor, Masters, and Scholars of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, humbly approach 
your Majesty’s presence, with the assurance 
of our fervent aud unalterable attachment 
to your Majesty’s royal person and govern- 
ment. 

“In seasons of political excitement, we 
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do not ordinarily step forward to tender, at 
the foot of the throne, any renewed assu- 
rance of our loyalty and devotion; but, at 
this particular juncture, we conceive our- 
selves especially and imperatively called 
upon to give expression to the sentiments 
and feelings which the present aspect of 
public affairs has excited in our breasts. 

** With unfeigned sorrow and alarm do 
we witness the efforts which are now being 
made to establish the principle ‘ that the 
revenues of tlfe Protestant Church may be 
appropriated to other than Ecclesiastical 
and Protestant purposes.’ The bare re- 
cognition of this principle would be, in our 
deliberate judgment, most injurious to the 
best interests of religion; and, in its prac- 
tical application, it must tend to the sub- 
version of that glorious Constitution, in 
Church and State, under which the British 
nation has enjoyed, for a long period, an 
increasing and unexampled prosperity. 
Most anxiously, therefore, do we depre- 
cate the adoption of such a principle. 

“ Filled with these apprehensions for 
the safety of our truly Apostolic Church, 
we look earnestly, under Divine Provi- 
dence, to your Majesty for protection ; and 
encouraged by your Majesty’s gracious 
disposition and declared purpose to main- 
tain her integrity, we venture, in all humi- 
lity, to assure your Majesty of our cordial 
and zealous cooperation in any measures 
which, to your Majesty’s wisdom, may 
appear best calculated to avert the impend- 
ing danger.” 


To this address his Majesty was pleased 
to return the subjoined answer :— 


“I receive with satisfaction and rely 
with confidence upon the assurance of 
your fervent and unalterable attachment 
to my person and government. 

“Upon the great question to which you 
refer, I shall be anxious to receive the ad- 
vice of my responsible ministers, and of 
the great council of the nation assembled 
in Parliament. 

“T trust that the measures which they 
will recommend will be calculated to secure 
the safety of the Church, and to avert any 
impending danger.” 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our sincerest thanks are due to ‘ Cler. Cant.” for the excellent Tunes with which he has 


favoured us. 


The collections to which he alludes, we possess. 


We shall be happy in giving double price for any number of our Miscellany for Ju/y, 1833, and 


January, 1834. 


For the communications from Reading, Bath, and ‘‘Q. X.” we are greatly obliged. 
By the time our Readers receive the present number, we shall be at press with our Psalms and 


Hymns. 


The Octavo Edition, on account of its Indexes, we specially recommend-to the Clergy. 


For want of space we are compelled to defer our Law Report, and History of Organs. 





